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ENTERED, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by 


| sighted philosopher” could see “the Almighty 
| Artificer of Nations laying down the granite 
| substratum of a Continental Empire,” and all 
“the planets from New York, the imperial Jupi- 
ter, to the smallest asteroid, Rhode Island, falling 
regularly into their orbits.” The present report 


system, we look for the familiar face of old 
Father Time, who, with his “ revolving wheel” 
and inexorably decomposing crucible, recorded 
the annual expenditures,” turned “expectancies 
into cash,” and did other odd jobs in former re- 
ports ; but, alas, he nowhere now appears. The 
pretergorgeous imagery of other days has van- 
ished. Pleonastic platitudes are here, but ram- 
pant rhapsody is not. The departmental Pega- 
| sus has become a dray-horse; the departmental 
| spread eagle sits with drooping wings ; the pres- 
sure is low in the superintendental gasometer. 
| But on renewed perusal, we find still some idio- 
'syncratic touches. Most of the nouns are capi- 
| talized, a la German, and there is an occasional 
lack of sequences which leads one to read back- 
_wards as well as forwards in quest of the sense. 
The most remarkable example of the latter 
occurs in the notice of the admission of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life to transact business 
| in New York, wherein the superintendent Po- 
|gramizes thus: “These (interstate) relations, 
| thoroughly sound and constitutional under the 





| Our PuBLication oF SUPERIN- | existing supreme law of the land, are really 


| stronger than the constitution itself, being 
| founded on the nature of things (sic) and that 
| instinct of justice and comity which, permeat- 
| ing the judgment and hearts of the people, has 
‘both the power and the right to alter and 


James H. anp Cuaries M. Goonse 1, in the Clerk’s Office of amend,—to make and unmake states and consti- 


the District Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 











THE NEW YORK INSURANCE INQUISI- 
TION. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT ON LIFE INSURANCE by 


the superintendent of the insurance department of national bureau. 


the state of New York has just appeared in full in 
a large octavo volume of about seven hundred 


pages. 


A large part of the book is filled with 





the replies of the companies to a long series of 
questions touching the various items of assets, 
liabilities, income, expenditures, policies issued, 
dividends paid, and many other matters, rele- 
vant or irrelevant to the business. The whole is 
preceded by a report made by the superintend- 
ent in person, and ostensibly addressed to the leg- 
islature. 

To the attentive reader of former reports, the 
present on the first perusal bears few internal 
evidences of authenticity, briefly owing to the 
almost total absence of those striking rhetorical 
effects, which form the chief characteristic of its 
predecessors. There is here nothing to remind 


one of that grand concatenation of the spheres 


with which closed the fifth report (1864) where, 
amid “ turmoil and confusion, the calm and clear ' 401,140 policies, insuring $1,161,730,000. These | (1866), page 605, he say : 


/tutions!” Immediately following which, the 
| superintendent, with that felicity of mixed meta- 


having closed without involving the planetary | 


companies combined received during the year 
1867 the sum of $56,482,000 for premiums and 
interest, of which $7,995,000 were paid out for as 
claims under policies; $5,155,000 for dividends 
to stock and policy-holders ; and $12,501,000 for 
commissions to agents, salaries of officers and 
employes, medical examinations, taxes, and other 
| expenses of the business. These figures, here 
stated in round numbers, will give a sufficiently 
exact idea of the enormous extent of the interests 
which are bound up in the institution of life in- 
surance. Though these statements are those 
| only of the companies doing business in New 
| York, they include, probably, nineteen-twentieths 
| of all the business of the kind in the country, the 
| other companies being small, and generally do- 
| ing a business little more than local. 

The returns of the forty-three companies in- 
| cluded in the present report, show, with great 
| minuteness of detail, the items of income, outgo, 
assets, and, to some extent, of liabilities. They 
/are made upon oath in the form prescribed by 
| the superintendent, who is charged with the duty 
| of requiring annual returns from the companies. 
It is the further duty, express and implied, of the 
| superintendent, to satisfy himself that the actual 
| condition of the companies is truthfully exhibit- 
| ed in these returns; that the items appearing as 
‘assets are possessed in fact as represented, and 
_ that the loans and investments of the New York 
| companies are ali made in strict conformity to 
| the laws relating thereto. In addition to requir- 
ing full and true statements of assets, income, 
and expenditure, it is the further duty of the 
superintendent to ascertain, by valuation made 
| upon a statement of mortality and interest, estab- 
| lished by statute, the amount of reserve for re- 
| insurance required of each and every company. 
| Adding, that he should see that no company 





phor in which he is the sole successful rival of | shall begin or continue business within the state 


| Sir Boyle Roche, adverts to the measure pro- 
| posed by the chamber of life insurance for a 
“An abortive attempt,” he 
‘says, “in the pretended interests of policyhold- 
-ers” has been made at Washington to “ wrest 
from thezseveral states their legitimate and con- 
' stitutional functions of supervision and control 
| over the subject of life insurance.” “This crude 
‘and illy-digested scheme,” he goes on to say, 
“received its quietus” in committee and “ was 
| not even dignified by a report,” after which the 
| promoters of that scheme will be apt to rest 
quiet the rest of their lives. But the report calls 
‘for more than verbal criticism, else we might 
| better pass it by. 

The returns of twenty-eight companies, orga- 
nized under the laws of New York, of fifteen 
| companies belonging in other states, and of two 


_ except in full compliance with the law, and with a 
| sufficiency of assets.—the ,ryle for determining 
| such sufficiency being, as has been said, estab- 
lished by statute,—the list of the legitimate du- 
ties of the superintendent is about complete. 
Whatever he does beyond these specific and 
other incidental or subsidiary duties is surplus- 
| age, extra-oflicial, self-imposed, neither warranted 
| by law nor sanctioned by good sense. 

The present report teems with evidences of the 
very. industrious endeavors of Mr. Barnes to do 
/many things which he is not called to do, as well 
as of his continued neglect of the things mani- 
| festly within the scope of his duty. His criti- 

cisms are neither mild nor few upon the nature 
of certain investments, which companies of other 
| states do make or might make under their char- 
| ters, or under the laws of those states ; while he 


| says nothing of the fact that several New York 





| foreign companies, are presented with the super- 
| intendent’s own report. The forty-three Ameri- | companies return as assets loans and investments 
can companies held, on December 31, 1867, assets | which are wholly illegal according to his own 
amounting to $125,549,000, having in force enunciation of the loans. In his seventh report 


“Accumulated funds of 
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New York companies can only be invested in or 
loaned upon United Stocks or treasury notes; 
New York state stocks ; bonds and mortgages on 
unincumbered real estate in New York for two- 
thirds its value; stocks of any incorporated city 
of New York state ; and real estate under certain 
limitations.” And the superintendent ses in 
the same report, page 70, “loans upon policies 
even are not authorized.” Notwithstanding the 
limitations thus clearly and specifically set upon 
the investments of New York, several of them 
make return, among other assets, of such items as 
Tennessee and Virginia bonds, stocks of various 





proper measure of the premium note,—the meas. 
ure of the company’s liability to the individual 
policyholder. If it be possible, from the com- 
pany’s current rates of mortality, interest, and 
expense, to estimate his share of the divisible sur- 
plus, no injury in any case, and great inconve- 
nience in many cases, will result from the reten- 
tion of this sum by the insured; the company, for 
the sake of full security, taking a note which by 
its terms must become payable whenever the 
money is needed,—by diminution of the sum in- 
sured, if at death, or by cash payment, if the par- 
ty’s share of the divisible surplus, when ascer- 


banks and railroad companies, Pacific Mail | tained, falls short,—forfeiture of the policy being 


steamship company, Western Union Telegraph 
company, Wells, Fargo & Co. stock, Star Metal 
company, stocks of fire and life insurance com- 
panies, Economical Printing company, gas-light 
companies, and Coney Island Plank Road com- 


pany,—all of which, doubtless, are safe enough ; | 


but they are illegal, if Mr. Barnes stated the 
law correctly in the sentence above quoted from 
his report. Yet he makes no comment, but cen- 


sures in set terms those companies from other | 


states which make loans upon personal security, 


though the amounts, all told, of this class of loans | 


in the six companies that reported that item was 
but about $152,000 in 1866, and about $110,000 


in 1867, while the whole amount illegally loaned | 
icy, is used, so far as it will go, to pay the claim, 


and invested in New York companies is about 
$700,000. 


Mr. Barnes’ course in relation to the above, as | 


well as many other matters, shows that his idea 
of justice is that is a compound quality composed 
of lenity and severity ; so he resolves it into its 
constituents, and deals out the lenity to those of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





his own state, and the severity to the strangers | 


within his gates. 


Upon the matter of putting down commuted | 
commissions as assets, Mr. Barnes is clearly right, | 
and his reasoning upon the point is sound and | 


irrefutable. 


So also were the officers of the Mu- | 


tual Life right when, as is hinted on page 62, | 


they maintained that so long as the company does | 


not report the item as an asset, in its return to 


| term or a shorter one. 


the penalty for the non-payment of such excess 
of note over dividend. A company can, how- 
ever, go further than this in the acceptance of 
premium notes, for nearly all policies are issued 


| not upon premiums so adjusted as to correspond 


with the risk of each year of life separately, (in 
which case full payment in cash would be indis- 
pensable), but at a fixed premium for their whole 
The holder of these poli- 
cies, therefore, pay, toa greater or less extent, 
for some of the risk which is to be carried in fur- 
ther years. Such payments, in fact all over the 
cost for the current year and its surplus, are pre- 
miums paid in advance, and the amount when 
the insured dies, being the reserve upon the pol- 


It is just the extent to which the party pays 
his own policy, and whether he pays this much 
by handing over the money to the company to 
be by it paid to his heirs, or whether he himself 
keeps the sum and leaves it to his heirs, can be 
of no consequence, unless it be maintained that 
if he does not give it to the company to keep, he 
will surely waste it, or make some unwise dispo- 
sition of it. These are trite matters, but Mr. 
Barnes does not understand them, and persist- 
ently ignores the fact that all that is required for 
the continued solvency of a life insurance com- 
pany is that its contracts be so expressed as will 
certainly require cash payments each year, taken 


by itself, sufficient to meet the cash expenditure 


the insurance department, the whole matter is | 
one to be considered only by those concerned. | 
These officers could also have gone further, and | 


could have maintained, with great force —no 
plausibility needed — that there area great many 
other things which justly belong mainly, in fact 
exclusively, to the stagkholders and policyhold- 
ers, for consideration, and with which the super- 
intendent has no legitimate concern. 

One standing subject of solicitude to Mr. 
Barnes is the premium note system, although in 
the present report he admits some other matters 
to a share of his anxious consideration, and he 
finally groups them all into a table under the gen- 


| the subject. 


eral head of unrealized assets, with five subdivi- | 


sions, namely : premium notes and loans; defer- 
red premiums; unpaid premiums; commuted 
commissions and personal securities ; and accrued 
interest. 


The reasons for Mr. Barnes’ anxiety | 


are not apparent, after all that he says; for, | 
though he defines with precision the premium | 


note against the taking of which he so strongly 


| 


inveighs, he fails to comprehend the nature of 
the transaction. He says: “ These notes are gen- | 


erally subject by charter to assessment for losses, 
but in practice are used only as a substitute for 
currency with which to pay or offset losses or div- 


\ 
} 


| 


for that year. Weare talking now only about 
what is safe, not about what will be or may be 
best, upon all considerations major and minor. 
And it is with the question of safety, of actual 
present and probable future solvency, that it is 
his official province to deal. If any action is 
needed upon the matter it is legislative, not de- 
partmental, arbitrary action. If there be any 
valid reason for meddling with the note system 
at all, it is a reason for direct legislation upon 
Probably three-fourths of the poli- 
cies now in force in the country are upon the 
part-note plan which Mr. Barnes urges the com- 
panies to abandon. Has he not seen enough of 
the business to know that it is not the system 
adopted—whether all cash or part note—but that 
it is the administrative ability in management 
that is the true test? Why not settle the vexed 
question, seeing that he will continue to vex it, 
by having some limitation established by law, as 
it is not the use but his abuse of the note system 
that the public and the companies have to fear? 
A law which should require, as a test of solvency, 
available cash assets, or their equivalent, to an 
amount equal to the unexpired yearly risk, and 
one-half, say, of the terminal values of the poli- 
cies, would, doubtless, be approved by all the re- 


idends.” And here, it may be remarked, is the | putable note companies; and then, if Mr. Barnes 








would have a valuation made, he might quiet his 
fears as to the note companies proving solvent by 
the standard, and, if there were any others, he 
could stop them doing new business until they 
should turn enough of their “expectancies into 
cash” to come up to the standard. 

But great as is the superintendent’s bewilder- 
ment about premium notes, it is equaled only by 
his persistent befogging of the matter of deferred 
and unpaid premiums and accrued interest. Tie 
latter, we hardly need say, is one of the most 
strictly legitimate assets a company can show. 
Nor are deferred premiums less so, being semi- 
annual and quarterly instalments of the annual 
premium—thus divided for the greater conven- 
ience of payment by the insured—the company 
being always entitled to deduct any unpaid in- 
stalments in case of death before the whole yearly 
payment has been made. Unpaid premiums 
mean, or should mean, premiums in process of 
collection and transmission, which, under the sys- 
tem of reporting from local to general agencies, 
and by the latter to the companies, are rarely re- 
ceived at the home offices in less than thirty or 
sixty days from the time of sending out the poli- 
cies and renewals. There is no possible justifica- 
tion for speaking of these items as “ unrealized 
assets” in any objectionable sense. 

Loans upon personal securities are certainly 
open to all the animadversions made by the 
superintendent, or, rather, would be open to 
them if he had any business to make them. It 
seems asif he might have justly made the amounts 
of these personal securities considerably larger 
than he has by including among them the $3,337,- 
650 deposited in the New York insurance depart- 
ment upon the superintendent’s bond for $200,000, 
on which the securities are probably personal, and 
amount to about one-seventeenth of the sum to 
be secured ! 

It readily enough appears that the ratio of 
unrealized to total assets given in the superintend- 
ent’s table (page 76) are wholly fallacious as to 
showing any thing of the real security of the 
companies; for the amount or proportion of the 
unrealized to the realized assets, must depend 
much upon varying circumstances, none of which 
are explained by the superintendent. So faras such 
assets consist of premium notes, they must vary 
greatly with the number of years which in differ- 
ent companies elapses from the payment of the 
premium upon them; they must also depend 
upon the amount of a company’s new business 
as compared with its older, and they must also 
depend much upon the age of the company and 
its consequent larger assets in proportion to age. 
The relative amount of unpaid premiums (col- 
lecting and transmitting) must vary according as 
a company does business directly through local 
or through widely extended sub and general 
agencies. The amount of deferred premiums 
will vary with the extent to which companies 
allow the annual premium to be subdivided, some 
companies giving great facilities in this respect, 
and others requiring full annual premiums in all 
cases. Seeing, then, that all these circumstances 
can hardly be known by any, except by the offi- 
cers of each company by itself, in detail, and yet 
that they must be known in order to draw any 
just conclusion or comparison from the table in 
which Mr. Barnes thinks he has succeeded in 
exhibiting the standing of the companies, what 
is the possible use of compiling such a table? 
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These forced ratios serve no good purpose, and 
aid only some agents, unscrupulous as to means, 
to secure a victory for their company against 
some other equally sound, perhaps, but set higher 
among the ratios in: Mr. Barnes’ table. The time 
occupied in preparing such exhibits bad better 
been spent in concocting conundrums for comic 
almanacs, for they would not injure the insurance 
interest, and would amuse the children. 


~ Of the other tables given in the report some 


are useful as compilations, in a compact form, of 
the various items of the business of the year. 
Those given in the body of the report, especially 
on the 73rd page, are of the strictly empirical 
order. 

The liabilities for reserve (reinsurance) are 
returned by the companies, when made at all. 
Some of them are stated to be made upon the 
legal standard, Farr’s Third table, males, at five 
per cent. interest. The superintendent says an 
effort will be made to effect the great desideratum 


of uniform valuations in Massachusetts and New | 


York, upon the experience of American compa- 


nies at four and one-half per cent. interest, which, - 


he says will be in the “ best possible manner.” 
Parties interested will be more likely to believe 


: _ : 2. | 
this when they have some information as to this | 


for the purpose last year, although the returns of 
dividends published in the report as paid will en- 
able the reader to detect whether the outrage of 
which Mr. Barnes complained has not been per- 
petrated, over and over again, “under the stat- 
ute,” by New York companies which he does not 
criticise. And after all that he says, we do not 
see that he accomplishes the avowed purpose 
with which he sets out, namely, “to eliminate 
from the friction of conflicting interests such just 
rules of equity (juste milliew) as will be approved,” 
etc. “Some ofthe returns,” he says, “either by 
mistake or design, are not entirely clear and spe- 
cific ;’ whereupon the question naturally occurs, 
Why did not Mr. Barnet cause the mistake to be 
rectified, and take proper action upon the cases 
in which the returns were made wrong “ by de- 
sign?” This is not the only place in his report 
where he insinuates that there is some false 
swearing, though he does not call it by that name, 
but says (page 54) that “it might be character- 
ized as closely related to one of the highest offen- 
ces known to the civil or moral laws of all civil- 
ized and christian nations.” T6 which it is suffi- 
cient to retort, Who are the men who swear 
falsely in any return made to your department ? 
If there is one, expose him; if there are twenty, 
expose them. The public should know who are 





American table, which has been heard of only | 


the proper amount of such increase, namely, the 
excess of total income over total expenditure. 
Any one who undertakes to test the accuracy of 
the amount of assets reported by any of the com- 
panies from year to year will, by carrying for- 
ward the excess of receipts over expenditures, 
succeed in bringing out some highly astounding 
results. 

The strategic movement upon the note com- 
panies, first undertaken about two years ago, has 
not wholly succeeded, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to almost any portion of this report. It 
was a ruling that henceforward, when premium 
notes are taken or given in any transaction by 
the note companies, it should be held that no real 
transaction had taken place, and that the amounts 
of notes received for part payment of premiums, 
and used in payment of dividends, surrender val- 
ues, or death claims, shall be “ carried inside” and 
not allowed to appear as de facto income or outgo. 
This measure created at once a delightful frame 
of mind in every agent of the all-cash companies 
who were thereby enabled to figure out some 
astounding ratios of cash expenses to cash re- 
ceipts in most of the note companies. 

But there was left a loophole, which was easily 





_ gation’ 


very recently, and will judge of the propriety of ‘those false swearers ; but if you do not know, 
its adoption rather after obtaining a knowledge | only suspecting, let us have no more insult to 
of the data upon which itis based, the extent and honorable men by an aspersion couched in gen_ 
variety of the experience which it purports to | eral terms of insinuation. 

represent, and the effect of the change in the About forty pages of the report are filled with 
“standard” rate of interest. Mr. Barnes appears | a list of works upon life insurance, with running 
to possess a great facility of changing his views | commentaries thereon, some of which appear to 
in relation to the very grave matters of mortality | have been written by a very incipient scholar, 
and interest. He announced in 1866 (page 77,| The notice of Sang’s large tables fills a page, 
report for that year) that after “careful investi- | though the work is not of the slightest use to an 
’ and “attentive consideration” he | American actuary. Eagle’s Manual is described 


thought that Farr’s third table, males, was the 
“best table of mortality ever published.” He 
said “the mortality (represented by this table) 
is undoubtedly higher than that hitherto experi- 
enced by the American companies, but it re- 
quires no extraordinary prevision to foresee that 
from various causes, a few years will greatly 
enhance the mortality of insured lives in this 
country ;” and he adds, that, although the actua- 
ries whom he consulted generally recommended 
four per cent. as a proper standard rate of inter- 
est, he “ could not sanction it,” because the com- 


panies had “for many years been realizing six | 


per cent.” The effect of the unwise standard o¢ 


five per cent., even with the high of mortality | 


of Farr’s table, is well shown in the estimated 
valuation returned in this report by the Mutual 
Life, of New York, whose reserve therein appears 


as only $360,000 greater than the reserve last | 


year made at four per cent. interest, although 


the receipts of the year amounted to $9,780,000. | 


Starting at five per cent. he has now fallen to 
four and one-half per cent., and has gone from 
nearly the highest to about the lowest rate of 
mortality known. As, however, the superintend- 


ent does not threaten to make a valuation upon | 


this standard, but only has had it adopted by the 
legislature, in an act approving Mr. Homans’ 
table, with four and one-half per cent. interest, 
no harm will probably ensue. 

The superintendent discusses at considerable 
length the question of participation in surplus by 
stockholders, taking advantage of the occasion to 
renew his attack upon the company singled out 


| as “stiltified,” which makes one curious to read 


found. Suppose two note companies, A. and B., 
are both doing business upon half-note plans; their 
_ dividends payable several years after the premi- 
/ums, say four years. Each company takes a note 
for half the premium every year. At the end of 
|four years the first dividend, which, perhaps, 
/equals the note in amount, becomes payable. 
Company A. returns to its members the first note 
| given, thus paying the dividend, and takes new 
notes for the half premium of the fifth year. 
|Company“B. holds the original four notes and 
_makes dividends by direct reduction of premium 
after the fourth year. Company A. must “carry 
inside” in its returns to the New York insurance 


it. The notice of Orchard’s table says that his | department, the amount of old notes given up 
method “reposes upona table exhibiting a hypo- | in payment of dividends, besides its new notes 
_thetical rate of mortality evolved from an alge-| for half premiums. Company B. enters the 
_braic formula of extreme simplicity, which posits | same amounts in the cash column and shows 
the decrement of life as being uniform from the | dividends payable in cash, while the premiums 
| twentieth to the eightieth year of age, and, so far, | participating in such dividend are shown as pay- 
isa near approach to De Moivre’s hypothesis.” | able in full in cash. And so, by the simple de- 
All of which is about as true as that the law of | vice of renewing an old note, instead of writing 
| hydrostatic pressure reposes upon the radices of "new notes, note company B. places itself in the 
| the Choctaw language. The method reposes up- | position of an all cash company on its note 
on the well known absolute relations between the | transactions, although the substance of the 
value of annuity for any term, and the single and transactions in both companies, A. and B., is 
annual premium foran insurance payable during | identical! The strategy of the superintendent 
‘or at the end of such term. Of course no expe- | thus fails after the fourth year on the business of 


| rienced actuary would be misled by the blunder, Company B., which is four years old, or older. 
| Orchard’s hypothetical rate of mortality having | No fair-minded man would think, for a mo- 
| nothing to do with his conversion tables, which ‘ment, of criticising lack of practical and scien- 
| are very conveniently arranged, quite accurate, | tific knowledge in a state offic:r so long as he 
-and highly useful. The magnificent work of | should confine himself to the impartial and legit- 
| Todhunter is dismissed with two lines, whereas | imate exercise of his official authority. It is 
the student’s attention should have been especial- only when such officer assumes, as does Mr. 
ly called to it as a masterly treatise, evincing | Barnes, to tender advice and recommend modifi- 
thorough research, and accurate and comprehen- | cations in a business with which he has no per- 
sive learning. The notice of Prof. Wright's re- | sonal familiarity, that he becomes fairly amenable 
ports is patronizingly fair, though the hint about | to criticism. That such criticism is warranted 
“erratic and unsound views,” reminds one, as | can hardly be denied by any one who has read 
between Prof. Wright and his critic, of the old | Mr. Barnes’ reports, and has noticed his oracu- 
story of Appelles and the Cobbler. larly-expressed opinions upon some questions of 
The vicious system of bookkeeping implied in | theory and practice, which men best informed in 
the form in which the returns are required to be the business of life insurance consider as far 
made, has been frequently remarked upon. Un- | from settled. Such a man, for example, as Mr. 
der this system the increase of a company’s assets | Winston, or Mr. Grover, in the superintendent's 


from year to year, has no correspondence with | position, might say something worthy to be con- 


‘ 
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sidered upon matters touching the practical almost already beyond the measure of further 


workings of the business, but it would be to Mr. 
Winston, or Mr. Grover, as the man of know- 
ledge and experience, that we should listen, not 


to either of them as superintendent gua superin- | 


tendent. Either of these gentlemen in Mr. 
Barnes’ place would, probably, be rather slower 
to give his decision upon a disputed point, how- 
ever fixed his opinions thereon might be, than 
he would to give it now as president of his com- 
pany. But Mr. Barnes exhibits no hesitation in 
assuming to dictate to the managers of compa- 
nies upon grave questions of administration, ten- 


dering his views with a self-sufficiency quite | 
| tered policies, yet there is a moral responsibility 


incomparable. 

The zeal and persistence with which Mr. 
Barnes has sought to enlarge the bounds of his 
authority are apparent from the legislation which 
he has succeeded in bringing about. He smug- 
gled into the bill for the registry of policies upon 


| to our life companies for the future support of | 


certain deposit in the insurance department, a_ 


section authorizing him to make “ any inquiries ” 
of any life or casualty insurance company trans- 
acting business in the state, in relation to its 
doings, or condition, or any other matter con- 
nected with its transactions, failure to make 
prompt replies thereto being followed, in the 


case of companies from other states, by revoca-_ 


tion of their certificate of authority.” He now 
hints that the deposit in the insurance depart- 
ment should be increased unless the registry 
system shall prevail more extensively (page 53) ; 
the end in both cases being the same,—the trans- 


endurance? Political influences may sometimes 
lead to the appointment, as superintendent, of a 
man who will not be,as Mr. Barnes is, of un- 
questioned integrity. Is not the keeping of sums 
so vast more secure when they are divided among 
two score companies, the funds of each being 
guarded by one, or two, or three or more men, 
chosen for their conspicuous fidelity to trust? 
What is the ultimate security under the deposit 
law ? 
for 1866) that the act is “ silent upon the subject of 
the state liability to policyholders! The state is 
not legally responsible for the payment of regis- 


attached to the trust, which might, under certain 
circumstances, eompel the legislature to assume 
the payment of policies.” 
the ultimatum. The funds which are entrusted 


the hundreds of thousands of prospective widows, 
orphans, and other dependents, for whom the 
wise provision has been made, are to be trans 


ferred to a department under a law which is | 


Mr. Barnes says (page 66,in the report | 


Here, then, we have | 


| 

are in too great a hurry, We should be willing 
_ to bide the time of regular processes of growth 
| just as does the rock and tree. 

| Now we know of nothing to which all this 
applies so well as to insurance. Scattered all 
over the broad west, are the broken and shat- 
tered hulks of defunct insurance companies. 
Once they stood out to sea and promised to make 
prosperous voyages, with sails set and colors fly- 
ing, and the people rejoiced; but one by one 
they went down or were stranded. We do not 
say that this has been the fault of all western 
companies, for we have a number of insurance 
companies in the west which for strength will 
compare favorably with any such institutions 
in the world. These defunct companies came to 
birth and were fostered during their existence 
by the sickly sentiment that they should be sus- 
‘tained because they were of western origin. 
And, rocking in this cradle they lived and died, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| and the hope of many a man died with them. 


silent as to liability to policyholders, the last and sole | 


reliance being that sense of moral responsibility 
which might act upon a legislature / It is safe to 
say that a man who could deliberately propose as 
substitute for our present system, with its well- 


| We believe that our pride in western institu- 
tions should bear some ratio to their solidity 
and strength, and that to endorse any scheme 
foisted upon us simply on the ground that it is 
western is decidedly absurd. And yet no new 


| company comes to birth, however sickly and un- 


| defined safeguards, such a scheme as this, must | 
have a firm belief in the universal gullibility of | 


fer of more money from the custody of the com- | 


panies to that of the department. The remarks 
made, in this and former reports, by the superin- 
tendent, upon this same registry system, which 
he so highly approves, deserve some considera- 
tion from the companies and the public. The 
registry act, which will be found at length on 
pages 64 and 66 of the report for 1866, allows 
deposits in the department by any company now 
or hereafter authorized to do business in the 
state. In case a company from another state 
should make any such deposits and issue regis- 
tered policies, and afterwards fail to make replies 
to the superintendent’s questions, such failures 
resulting in the withdrawal of the certificate of 


authority, a rather perplexing condition of things | 


would follow. The company’s deposits should 
be increased from year to year, as the value of 
the policies increases, but after exclusion from 
the state and the cessation of new business there- 
in, the question of further deposits, likely, would 
not be easy of settlement. 

The position assumed by Mr. Barnes on the 
premium note question is, that it is not safe for 
the companies to trust the members with their 
own money until such times as the companies 
need it. And he says, (page 79), that “ strenuous 
efforis should be made to call in and realize all 
outstanding uncollected asests, and to place the 
same in the company’s own safe and custody.” 
After which, the next thing in order would be, 
either under the registry act, or under a new law 
requiring larger state deposits, to take “the 
same” out of the company’s safe and custody 


and transfer them to the custody of the depart- | 


ment. To what extent? Is the whole reserve 


fund of all the companies combined to be wrest- | 
ed from their keeping, and put under the control 
of one man, whose powers and assumptions, 
already dictatorial, arbitrary and inquisitive, are 





human nature, or must possess a command of 
face surpassed only by that of a bronze statue. 





+> oe 

FICTITIOUS SUCCESS AN ELEMENT OF 
EVIL IN THE WEST. 

Every western man feels a pride in every 

western success. Coming from all parts of the 


country, and indeed from every portion of the | 


civilized world, into this fresh young empire 
where but yesterday was a broad unpopulated 
waste, we are soon all aglow with enthusiasm 
over everything which indicates the achievement 
of those grand results attained by men in pos- 
session of an older civilization. And _ this 
species of pride is peculiar to the west, uncon- 
fined to any one state, but shared in common 
with every citizen of this great northwestern 
territory. Never does there come a man from 
the prairies of Kansas or Iowa, or the pine 
woods of Wisconsin, into this great metropolis 
of Chicago without feeling an honest pride in its 
architecture, commerce and manufactures, and 
in some way, we know not how, there comes to 
him in consciousness that he himself has had a 
hand in the work and to him belongs a portion 
of the glory. 

And we would deprecate any decadence of 
this kind of enthusiasm : it is what we need; and 
is like the warm rain which stimulates growth, 
and hastens the harvest. But there is a possi- 
bility of danger. Sometimes blinded by partial- 
ity, we neglect to look for the weak link in the 


chain, and so hasten to achieve our work at the | 


risk of doing it badly, and seeing it ultimately 
topple down. Doubtless could the wondering 
eyes so often turned toward our imposing Lake 


a mere shell is every superstructure they would 
be more chary of their praises. 

The fact is, we go too fast. 

We grow tall and angular, and scrawny. We 





| street fronts but see how thin they are, and what | 


promising, but that we hear the same lullaby 
about supporting home institutions. 

Now it is for our interest that these institu- 
tions should be subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
that the same tests should be applied as to com- 
panies in older sections of the country. They 
should be judged by their merits. And this is 
for the interest of the companies themselves. 
They should court investigation and approve all 
fair and honest criticism. And we should glory 
in them only as they give evidence of health, 
strength and longevity. 

And ought our home companies to be satisfied 
with confining their sphere of operations to the 
west? Would it not be vastly more to their credit 
for them to bid for business all over the land? 
Within the last two years four or five powerful 
fire organizations in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland have reached out to the Atlantic and 
already are pointing significantly toward the 
Pacific, satisfied that western enterprise, when 
supported by sufficient guarantees, can go any 
where and find a welcome. We believe these 
companies are different from nearly all other 
western companies, in that they have asked 
patronage from the start on the ground of merit 
alone, presenting no claim on the account of 
dignity of birth. With a reliable and honest 
capital, appealing not to sectional interest but to 
self interest; willing that others should work 
and live as well as themselves; selecting their 
risks with great care and never becoming so in- 
toxicated and bewildered with success as to peril 
their existence, by writing business at ruinous 
rates; courteous, honest and straightforward, 
they are achieving success in which western men 
should feel a pride. 

We are glad to see the Northwestern, our lar- 
gest and most successful home life company, 
following in the steps of the Merchants and 
Lumbermans, of Chicago, in a competition 
for business abroad. Doubtless in time the 
Northwestern will profit by their example and 


| aim to be cosmopolitan, dropping all appeals of 


| the home company order, which necessarily will 
work against its prosperity elsewhere. 


We re- 
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gret that the agents of this company here in the 
west are so given to riding this hobby that they 
seem to underrate and undervalue the intelli- 
gence of the masses of insurers. Other compa- 
nies besides the Northwestern loan their money 
in the west; it is not taken east, thereby putting 
it out of the hands of western men. Such com- 
panies as the Connecticut Mutual, the Phoenix, 
_the Charter Oak, the Union Mutual and many 
others, attracted by the high rates of interest ex- 
isting here, not only loan the money here which 
they receive here, but bring hither vast amounts 
of their receipts from all over the land. We 
think the agents of the Northwestern are unwise 
in making such appeals to sectional prejudice 
when they are not sustained by facts, and inter- 
ested as we are in the success of this our largest 
and most prosperous home life company, we 
would give them a kindly word of caution. 

Any policyholder can see at once by examin- 
ing the statements of different companies, that 
the Northwestern does not succeed so far in ob- 
taining a very high rate of interest, while we re- 
gret to say there does seem to be a lack of cau- 
tion and care in the selection of lives, else, as in 
the case of other companies, their interest ac- 
count would balance their loss account, which 
it did not do in 1867 by more than sixty thousand 
dollars. We have not their mortuary register up 
to January 1, 1868, except the total amount of 
losses paid; but the preceding year, when out of 
seventy-five losses they reported twenty-four 
died of “disease of throat and lungs,” should 
have been a warning to be heeded. 

But it is not surprising that a voung company 
competing with older and more powerful organi- 
zations should sometimes fail to heed the prov- 
erb, “hasten slowly,” and be guilty of youthful 
indiscretions which will not characterize its ma- 
turer years. The only danger is that the youth 
of a life company is the period when the great- 
est of care should be exercised, else there will be 
trouble through all the far future. 

While delighted to chronicle the grand success 
of our leading home company we would, as pub- 
lic journalists, not fail to offer criticism where 
criticism seems necessary, and we are sorry to 
say that the statement of the Northwestern of 
the first of January, 1868, is not just what we 
could wish it to be. Lest our remarks may be 
misconstrued, we call the attention of the com- 
pany to but one particular fact, and that is the 
large amount of premiums “in the hands of 
agents,” and “premiums uncollected.” The 
amount of premiums and policy fees “ received 
during the year” was $1,588,787. Of this 
amount over $584,000 was still uncollected or in 
the hands of agents on the first day of January 
last. We trust that the officers of the company 
will in future endeavor to get its funds better in 
hand, for it is certainly unprofitable and unsafe 
to have in the hands of agents and in process of 
collection a sum exceeding one-third of the an- 
nual receipts for premiums, and one-sixth of the 
entire assets of the company. 

We trust the Northwestern will ere long go 
into the field and bid for business openly and 
fairly onthe ground of merit alone. It is not 


strange that so many policies lapse and so many 
are not taken when insurers feel that they have 
been victimized by the interest dodge. A life 
company should seek a healthy class of risks, 
and promise only what it honestly thinks itselg 


able to perform, else it will find itself shorn of 
strength when strength is most needed. 


+~.+ 
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OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


CincrnnaTI, July 10. 
To the Editor of Tuk SpPEcTATOR: 

It 1s presumed, we believe, the world over, that 
every person is well informed upon his own partic- 
ular affairs, and that all knowledge of other peo- 
ple’s condition, especially of their financial status, 
must be arrived at in some indirect, if not unfair 
manner. Now, so far as the first clause of the 
proposition is concerned, it frequently happens 
among insurance companies that self-knowledge 
is not always a distinguishing characteristic, and 
as to the last inferential statement the facts should 
be open to the inspection of all, for a great inter- 
est is concerned and the fullest opportunities 
should be furnished for its protection. 

In Ohio, heretofore, no expose of the standing 
of Ohio insurance companies was required by 
law, and the insured therein, unless they hap- 
pened to be stockholders, were completely in the 
dark as tothe security really afforded them by the 
policies which they held. In Cincinnati, of the 
thirty-five local companies in the city, only two 
of the strongest and oldest companies had ever 
presented detailed statements of their assets. 
One year ago, the first examination, a sort of 
preliminary investigation, was made on behalf of 
the state, and, as there was no compulsory power 
to compel a publication of its results, but few of 
the companies made a showing of their financial 
condition. The law of 1867, however, has now 
brought all the companies into line, and a vol- 
ume of 222 pages containing the returns of com- 


panies, published by the auditor of state, is the 
result. This official has evidently considered his 
work in this department as supererogatory and 
given it the least possible thought and attention. 
The separate reports of the companies are not 
even printed in the detail in which they were 
required to be made, and the work is almost use- 
less from the absence of tables and condensed 
statistics which can alone render such publica- 
tions of value. The work which ought to have 
been performed by the state has been supplied 
by the industry of the profession in dissecting 
the returns. 

The balance sheet of the Cincinnati companies 
shows a proportion of loss greatly in excess of 
the usual loss of companies in the eastern states. 








seventy-seven per cent. was paid out for losses. 


| The individual companies ranged from twenty-one | 
per cent. up to one hundred and eighty nine, | 


| which last result was the experience of a com- 
pany doing an exclusively fire business, so that 
| its disasters can not be attributed to writing hull 
| risks. The fact is that the business transacted 
was done upon too low rates of premium. Extra 
hazardous risks from the entire country were 
laced in Cincinnati at rates which even the 
east experienced officers of the companies newly 
established would have rejected if they had had 
the chance of personal survey as in the case of 
home risks. The course of the companies has 
been short-sighted and the only wonder is that 
the losses were not greater than the returns 
show. 

The railroad blanket policies, in some cases 
covering great lengths of road, were found to be 
particularly disastrous contracts. Risks on this 
species of property were written in the most 
reckless manner, and the frank confession of the 
broker, that he did not know what the policy 
would cover, did not deter the acceptance of the 
considerable premium with which the well 
worded and handsomely printed applications 
were baited. In time elevators, hotels, saw- 
mills, gas works, and other —s specially 
hazardous risks were unexpectedly found to be 








Of the premiums received during the year, | 





covered under that comprehensive phraseology— 
“all the property at the — — rail » it 
matters not of what the property may consist, or 
wheresoever situated, provided it is on the line 
of said railroad, etc.” ft could be certainly pre- 
dicted of every policy of this kind that some loss 
was certain within the year, and that the chances 
were that in no case, from the relatively small 
proportion of value insured, would the lon be 
less than the premium received. When to this 
is added the hazard of a total loss, the absurdity 
of writing the risks became apparent to all. In 
this, as in everything else in life, it may be said 
that a is a good school; but it may be 
added that the tuition fee is remarkably high. 

The report of Mr. John E. Sanford, Insurance 
Commissioner for Massachusetts, shows that the 
business of the companies in that state, during 
the last year, was attended by more favorable 
results than usual, the joint stock companies 
having lost only forty-three per cent. of fire pre- 
miums in 1867. However, they lost eighty five 
per cent. in 1866, and their average has been 
sixty-three per cent. during the last ten years. 
Their rate of fire loss to each $1,000 at risk in 
1867 was $4 06, against $7 86 in 1866. The 
result of a comparison of both items would 
make an equation as follows: 786 : 406::85 : 49. 
As the real loss was but 43 per cent., the rates of 
premium must have been raised about one-sev- 
enth, admitting that the chances of fire in each 
year were equal. But, if the actual risk of fire 
was increased one-seventh in 1867—as most 
probably is the fact, if it could be ascertained— 
then there has been no increase in the rates of 
premium charged. The marine business of these 
companies was unfortunate, beyond all prece- 
dent, the rate of loss being one hundred and five 
per cent. The rate of fire loss in the mutual 
companies of Massachusetts was, in 1867, only 
$1 28 on each $1,000 at risk, against $1 92 in 
1866, and an average of $1 74 during ten years 
past. These figures are a striking illustration of 
the advantage of taking only select risks. It 
will be found on calculation that the average per 
cent. of premium received in fire risks by the 
joint stock companies was 95-100 of one per cent. 
to 42-100 of one per cent in the mutual compa- 
nies. The equation on comparison of results 
would therefore stand: 95 : 42::4.06 : 1.79. Now, 
as the rate of loss reported is only $1 28 to each 
$1,000 at risk, it is easily seen that the less haz- 
ardous risks were far more profitable than those 
upon which the greater per cent. of premium had 
been paid. As the time within which the com- 
parison is made is the same, the deductions are 
absolute, and not open to objection like the results 
of the inquiry as to there being an increase jin 
the rates of premiums. 

No more certain proofs could be given that the 
rates upon special hazards should be raised, than 
the above. Much as the idea may be Msliked 
by the owners of such risks, the fact is undoubted 
that a great increase in the compensation paid 
for carrying them is necessary. With many 
companies, more especially those who are com- 
pelled to take special hazards to swell the volume 
of their premium receipts, it will be a question 
of life and death in the next two years, whether 
a rise in these rates is practicable. There is no 
doubt that all risks are taken too low, but there 
is an imperative requirement that all of these 
hazards should be still more increased. 





OUR LOUISVILLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
LovulsviL_z, Ky., July 20. 
To the Editor of Tur SrEcTATOR: 

It is to be regretted that a city of such commer- 
cial importance as Louisville has as yet no such 
enterprise as a good and respectable insurance 
jourhal ; with the exception of a sort of advertising 
sheet, published monthly by our spirited and 
wide-awake fellow citizen, B. D. Kennedy, who 
represents some excellent fire companies, as well 
as the Mutual Life, of New York, no insurance 
news is published in this city, and there is cer- 
tainly a great want felt in this direction, which 
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some enterprising insurance man might easily | 
and probably profitably fill. 

Insurance of every kind is well represented in | 
the Falls City. Sound eastern companies as well 
as a few reliable home companies do the leading 
business. Wild cats are nearly, if not altogether, 
played out, and I believe that they have done 
pretty much all the damage in this community 
they will be able to do for a long time to come. 
The disclosures of the management of the Ken- 
tucky Insurance company, the repeal of their 
charter by the legislature, the exposure of the 
fraudulent operations of the Hope Insurance 
company of this city, and, furthermore, the 
investigations of the different insurance compa- 
nies of this commonwealth by a committee 
appointed by the legislature, have removed the 
blind from the eyes of our good and too easily 
confiding people. Low rates are no longer an 
inducement with at least the great majority of 
our merchants and traders. Nearly all the 
respectable companies are connected with the 
Board of Underwriters, but it is to be regretted 


that deviations of established rates are still prac- 
ticed by some of our cleverest agents and under- 
writers. Wholly to the close competition for | 
business which has been steadily increasing for | 
several years past, can be ascribed this sort of | 
illegitimate business. 

This city for its size and population can also 
boast of as good a fire department as there is to 
found in any other city. Ever ready at a 
moment’s notice, they do their work thoroughly 
and bravely. 

Having referred to insurance generally, let 
me now pass to that important and all absorbing | 
topic of life insurance, which has attained very 
extensive dimensions in this community. I was 
surprised to look over the list of life companies 
represented in your city, but Louisville now bids 
fair to outstrip her sister cities as regards the 
number of life companies represented here. If 
I say that competition is very great, I do but 
half convey the idea, and, though business in 
general is very dull, and our business men look | 
very gloomily into the future, the life insurance 
business is making fair progress. Old companies 
and experienced agents do not object to compe- 
tition so long as it does not destroy fair and 
honorable dealing on the part of those engaged 
in this noble and elevating pursuit; but too 
many unprincipled men, and too many who are 
totally ignorant on the subject of life insurance, 
are to be found among the rank and file of insu- 
rance agents, sub-agents and solicitors. They 
are now and have been corrupting the minds of 
the public who only too late discover that they 
were misled by false statements, misrepresenta- 
tions and frauds by a number of these unworthy 
members of the insurance fraternity. Will 
insurance officers begin to look into this? Will 
they and their general agents, superintendents or 
managers closely scrutinize the character of the 
men whom they allow even to solicit for their 
companies? Or will they suffer a continuance 
of this mode of obtaining business? 

To a considerable extent also, can we trace the 
present indifference and dissatisfaction of the 
public (insured and uninsured) to the useless | 
and unwarrantable warfare which is continually 
kept up between the all cash and part note com- 
panies. There is no difference between the cash 
and the note system, and I can cite the best | 
authorities in the land to sustain me in my | 
assertion. With dividends based on the percent- 
age plan in the cash, as well as in the note com- | 
pany, there is not the least advantage of one 
system over the other, if properly understood; | 
on the other hand, if dividends are made on the | 
contribution plan, cash companies as well as note | 
companies are bound to produce the same results. 
There are now a number of note companies 
dividing surplus on the contribution plan, taking | 
notes from 3314 to 50 per cent. of the premiums, 
and these companies are claiming and are in fact 
on an equal basis with the all cash companies, 


| through the humane motives of its promoters. 


This admitted, why, then, do leading all cash 
companies delude the public mind by pretending | 
to keep up a warfare between the cash and note | 
companies, while it is in fact nothing else, than 
the different mode of the division of surplus, | 
and should be strictly confined to this issue: | 
Contribution Plan versus Percentage Plan. A | 
warfare on this real issue is one whichis justifia- | 
ble, because there isa scientific principle involved | 
therein, and both plans, with their advantages | 
and disadvantages, are entitled to set forth their | 
respective claims before the public. I now hold | 
that if life insurance companies desire to retain | 
the confidence and esteem of the public, they | 
must not evade the issue. If they will compete | 
in an upright and honorable way, their ultimate | 
success is certain. The people (of this state at | 
least) are getting disgusted with attacks on life | 
companies ; and life insurance officers, as well as 
agents, should mind the hint here so mildly sug- 
gested, and make their work one of love and 
benevolence instead of hatred and jealousy. 
CHARLEs P. 
+ -«_______. 
LIFE INSURANCE ON THE STOCK 
PLAN. 
NEw York, July 17. 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

Ihave read with much pleasure your dispassion- 
ate and thoughtful article in the July number of 
Tuer SPECTATOR on the stock system in life insu- | 
rance, and with your kind permission will offer 
a few remarks in} continuation of the same 
subject. 

Mr. Barnes, the able Superintendent of the 
insurance department of the state of New York, 
makes the following truthful observations in his 
report for the year 1861 : 

“The cheapest rates of premium, consistent 
with entire and perfect safety to the insured, best 
subserve the public interests, and operate to 
extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
tions. Jt is needless and expensive to pay over 
money or notes to a life insurance company for the | 
purpose only of having the same returned.” 

Professor Elizur Wright also remarks: 

“Tt is marvelous how little it is considered 
that the more you pay in advance, the more you 
insure yourself ; and how the more you insure 
yourself, the more you have to pay beyond your 
just share of the expenses.” 

If these statements were not in themselves | 
self-evident, they would, at least, be entitled to 
respectful consideration on account of the high | 
sources from which they emanate. As it is, I 
think they may be considered axioms. Mercan- | 
tile men must certainly accept them as such. In 
my opinion they are very strong arguments in 
favor of the stock system. Two reasons may be 
assigned as causes for the mutual plan prevailing 
in the business of life insurance. 

First. Being originally adopted as a purely 
benevolent contrivance to mitigate the conse- 
quences of death to surviving dependents, life | 
insurance naturally took the form of mutuality, 
simply because of its benevolent character, and 








If solely such motives, however, had continued 
to operate in the prosecution of the business, we 
should not, probably, hear so much about life 
insurance now-a-days as we do. I think I am 
warranted in asserting that the great benefits | 
conferred by life insurance, (and who can doubt 
their magnitude and importance?) are much 
more owing to the selfishness than to the benevo- 
lence of those who engage in the business. 

Much suffering has been relieved, and much 
material benefit and happiness conferred by a 
thousand other contrivances of human ingenuity 
no less than by the results of scientific discovery, 
the inventors and promoters of which were 
actuated by purely selfish considerations and 
possibly without giving one thought to benevo- | 
lence. An English writer of note on the subject 
of life insurance, after enumerating the manifold 
benefits resulting from its practice says: “These | 
“would be work for the philanthropist, if they ' 


of premium as an element of security, involves the 


| ment of security, why impose them? 


“were not, as happily they are, the labors of the 
“men of business,” thus recognizing the value of 
the selfish instinct in promoting and extending 
the practice of the most unselfish of all human 
actions. Indeed [ am at a loss to know why an 
enthusiastic writer on the steam engine, the 
sewing machine, or recent discoveries in sanitary 
law, might not as appropriately as the writer on 
life insurance use the precise words just quoted, 
after enumerating the especial benefits conferred 
upon humanity by the contrivance or discovery 
under review. ‘ 

Second. In the early practice of insurance the 
high rate of premium was presumed to be desira- 
ble as creating a fund to meet the possible contin- 
gencies of excessive mortality, or a lower rate of 
interest on investments than that assumed in the 
calculation of the premiums. The premiums 
charged were known to be excessive, and logic- 
ally coupled with these high rates was the prac- 
tice of returning the surplus periodically to the 
policy holders at lengthened periods of time— 
every fifth, seventh and even tenth year—in 
order to secure as much as possible, within each 
period, the operation of the laws of average, both 
as regards mortality and interest. 

The object of the excessive rate was security 
and its pursuant necessity was also a cause of the 
adoption of the mutual principle in life insu- 
rance, as a means of equitably apportioning the 
cost of life insurance to each member of the 
company. 

In the absence of experience such a method of 
arriving at fairness to each individual seems 
proper enough, and quite a just and natural 
resource. Continued experience, however, has 
proved conclusively that the law of mortality 
among masses of men is sufficiently invariable 


| from year to year to prove its adequacy as a 


reliable basis for monetary calculations; while 
in the opinion of the most astute and far-seeing 
financiers there is no possible likelihood of the 
rate of interest declining during several genera- 
tions to anything like that usually adopted in 
the calculations in the premiums. The govern- 
ment of the United States borrows money at six 
per cent. for twenty years, while incorporated 
cities issue their obligations extending over a 
period of fifty years bearing seven per cent. inter- 
est. Indeed when we consider the immense 


| extent of our unoccupied domain, and the oppor- 


tunities for the profitable investment of money 
consequent on the reclaiming and populating of 
this vast area for probably a century to come, it 
is hardly worth while now to consider the con- 
tingency of any material decrease in the rate of 
interest on monetary investments made for the 


| benefit of the present or the succeeding genera- 


tion. Whether from these considerations, or 


| from the necessities created by increased compe- 


tition in the business of life insurance, the com- 
panies have now generally abandoned the prac- 
tice of declaring dividends at lengthened periods, 


'as of old, and divide their surplus annually. 


This abandonment, therefore, for whatever 
cause, of the belief in the necessity of a high rate 


companies in a very strange inconsistency. If 
these excessive rates are not necessary as an ele- 
If they 
are necessary for that purpose, how is it sub- 


'served if the surplus be returned annually ? 


Again, is there any other plea for high rates than 


| that named, which will justify a mutual associa- 


tion in imposing them? If there be I have not 
heard it. Oe sires 
Why the system of mutuality is more pecu- 


| liarly called for in life insurance than in groceries, 


or dry goods, or hardware, it is difficult to see. 
If the contingencies and uncertainties of mor- 
tality and interest be alleged as a reason, I would 
ask, as before, why not retain the surplus until 
experience warrants its return? The necessity 
for high rates and mutuality will not be claimed 
on this score, because we are constantly assured 
that “in the business of life insurance there is no 
uncertainty,’—that it is founded on well ascer- 
tained and immutable laws, and so forth. Indeed 
it seems as if the argument in favor of mutualit 


' had much more force when applied to the busi- 


nesses named than to life insurance. Food and 
clothing are more pressing necessities of mankind 
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than life insurance, and on their possession in 
sufficient quantities depends much more the 
comfort and happiness of all; while the fluctua- 
tions in the markets of these necessities of 
existence are much more difficult of adjustment, 
and more warily defy human foresight and cal- 
culation, than do the rate of mortality or the 
interest on permanent monetary investments. 
There can be no doubt that in theory the 
mutual system seems to promise cheaper insu- 
rance than the stock plan. So does the mutual 


“system in dry goods or other merchandize offer 


theoretically greater advantages to the consumer 
than the ordinary method of bargain and sale. 
But for precisely the same reason that mutuality 
—or “co-operation” as it is called—fails to pro- 
duce this result in merthandizing, does it fail in 
life insurance. B. 


OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, July 27. 
To the Editor of Tuk SPecTAaToR: 

Current events, pregnant with results so im- 
portant to the country, have for the time over- 
shadowed special interests, so that the considera- 
tion of insurance topics during the past month 
has been cast aside, to a great extent, in 





the overwhelming importance attached 
to political movements. New York has 
been given over to the Schuetzenbund 
and the Democratic convention, intense 


heat and the discussion of political candidates, 
There may be no analogy between sharp-shoot- 
ing and the choice of a candidate for the presi- 
dency, but the employment of the one has given 
rise to sufficient exercise in the other to attach 
the weight of coincidence, at all events, to their 
occurrence. Hence, discussion has waxed warm- 
ly and business pursuits have yielded to the all- 
engrossing subject. I should qualify this state- 
ment, however, by remarking that everything 
has remained in comparatively a quiescent state, 
except politics, which have maintained a decided 
supremacy. 

Our insurance offices and their executives are 
in a wilted state. Any thing like effort during 
this “heated term” is impossible. Vacations 
are sighed for, andthe chief cyphering seems to 
consist in the consultation of the calendar and 
calculation upon the number of days which must 
intervene before the allotted time for holidays. 

Just now “all is quiet along the line” of 
brokers and contending companies. It is the 
fearful calm which presages the terrible storm. 
Both parties are quietly laying out plans for the 
flanking movement. I happen to know of one 
or more circular missiles in course of prepara- 
tion by the brokers, which promise to seriously 
startle the enemy’s camp; while, on the other 
hand, a prominent company intends to appro- 
priate a handsome sinking-fund toward the de- 
molition of the business of the unterrified brok- 
ers. Another month, I think, will bring a coup 
detat, on one side or the other, It is toohot now 
to operate; but there are several influential 
brokers at the sea-side and divers rural retreats, 
recuperating for the great contest, and there are 
officers of companies who are not unmindful of 
the necessity of relaxation and rest, before put- 
ting on their armor for the fray. The great 
controversy has lost none of its bitterness, on 
account of this temporary suspension of hostili- 
ties,I would have you to understand, but will be 
renewed with more than ordinary vigor when 
the proper time for a renewal of the campaign 
opens, 

Barnes’ life report, which THe Spectator 
gave to its readers in advance of all other publi- 
cations, affords a subject of variety of comment 
among the life companies. The superintendent's 


strictures upon the note companies has given rise 
to a great deal of complaint on the part of those 
institutions which have adopted and practice 
that plan of insurance, I shall not anticipate 
the review of the report which will appear, nor 


have I space to give the comments pro and con 
by those companies whose interests are favorably 
or otherwise affected by it. Life business is fair- 
ly active, even during this dull season of the 
year. In addition to the new organizations men- 
tioned by Mr. Barnes, the Eclectic Life Assur- 
ance Society has flung its banner to the breeze, 
and the Cosmos Life and Trust Policy Com- 

any—a species of loan and adjusting concern— 
is in the course of formation. The latter is in 
German hands, and consequently from the na- 
ture of its business may be pronounced germain 
to insurance. 

The approaching covention of the Chamber of 
Life Assurance at Saratoga, in August, is expect- 
ed to be well attended and satisfactory in its re- 
sults. I only doubt the appropriateness of the 
time and place. In the midst of the season at 
one of the most fashionable watering-places it 
would seem rather incongruous to hold a meet- 
ing for the deliberation of grave and important 
matters. And especially, too, as some of the 
members of the convention will be of the gay 
and susceptible kind who cannot resist the fas- 
cinations of the fair sex. Just imagine that 
body to be assembled, and, upon motion of Hon. 
Elizur Wright, ladies are admitted to seats in the 
house, and simultaneously the great actuarial 
Father bearing upon his arm the belle of Sara- 
toga and gallantly conducting her to a seat! 
Think what a sensation it would produce, until 
he shall arise and remark that he introduced 
the subject simply as an illustration of “an im- 
paired life,” like the “frightful example,” pre- 
sented by temperance lecturers to give effect to 
their discourse! However, there could not be 
chosen a better field for net valuations, probably, 
than in Saratoga at the height of the fashionable 
season; while at the discussion of vital statistics 
and topics of life assurance would very naturally 
suggest the grave importance of the moral re- 
flections, both as to time and place, that “in the 
midst of life we are in death.’ 


SALAMANDER. 





—~—_— 


OUR HARTFORD CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 28. 
To the Editor of Tuk SPECTAAOR: 


The months of May, June and July have been 
very prosperous and profitable ones for nearly all 
our fire insurance companies. The life companies 
report a large increase of business in July over the 
three previous months. Nearly all the compa- 
nies have held their annual mectings. Their 
officers and directors have been elected for the 
ensuing year, and they are now settling down to 
| their “every day work,” anticipating a large 
increase of business over the last and all other 
previous years. , 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance compnay was 
| held at its office in this city on the 14th of July, 

when the following named gentlemen were 

| elected directors for the ensuing year: James 
|G. Batterson and G. F. Davis, of Hartford; H. 
| H. Ormsbee and Alexander Farnum, of Provi- 
dence; W. W. Kurtz and H. W. Gwinner, of 
Philadelphia ; A. A. Howlett and Frank Hiscock, 
| of Syracuse; J. J. Mitchell and J. E. Howard, 
of St. Louis; George B. Wright and David 8. 
Gray, of Columbus, Ohio; H. L. Palmer and G. 
D. Norris, of Madison, Wis. At a subsequent 
meeting of the directors the following officers 
were elected: James G. Batterson, of Hartford, 
President; George B, Wright, of Columbus, Vice 
President; Henry T. Sperry, of Hartford, Secre- 
tary ; Justin Snow, of Hartford, General Ticket 
Agent; Calvin D, Palmer, of Chicago, General 
Agent, 

The affairs of the company were represented 
to be in a very prosperous condition, and, while 
the company has not made a profit in its business, 
it has proved that the system of insuring against 
accidents by short time tickets can be promoted 
in this country as well as in England or France, 
where it has been successfully carried on for 
| many years, The above board of directors boast 














of ren ! prominent and well known gentlemen, 
as chie "y notable we may mention the president, 
James G, Batterson, architect and builder of the 
Gettysburg and many other famous monuments ; 
General Geo. B. Wright, the vice president, who 
is commissioner of railroads and telegraphs of the 
state of Ohio; and H. L. Palmer, a prominent 
Wisconsin lawyer, who was temporary president 
of the late national democratic convention in 
New York. The railroad officials and managers 
of the state of Pennsylvania have great faith and 
confidence in this system of insurance, and, 
seeing the advantages to be derived from it, if 
properly fostered and encouraged, have obtained 
the passage, by the legislature of that state, of a 
very important law bearing upon this subject. 
Previous to the enactment of this law a person 
injured while traveling on the railways of that 
state would recover any amount of dama 
from the railroad company which it might please 
a jury toaward, By the provisions of this law, 
which is of so much importance to the world and 
the traveling public that we give it entire, it 
will be seen that the amount recoverable from 
railway corporations in Pennsylvania in case of 
injury is limited to $3,000, and in case of death 
to $5,000. But the railroads are obliged to allow 
insurance tickets to be sold at their stations in 
order that the above amounts may be increased 
at the pleasure of the passenger, by the payment 
of a very small premium : 
AN ACT 

RELATING to railroad companies and common carriers, defining 

their liabilities, and authorizing them to provide means of 

indemnity against loss of life and personal injury, passed by 

the legislature of the state of Pennsylvania at its session of 

1868, and approved by Governor John W. Geary, on the 4th 

day of April, 1868 : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Peunsylvania in General 
Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That when any person shall sustain personal injury or 
loss of life while lawfully engaged or employed on or about the 
roads, works, depots and premises of a railroad company, or 
in or about any train or car therein or thereon, of which com- 
pany such person is not an employee, the right of action and 
recovery in all such cases against the company shall be such 
only as would exist if such person was an employee: Provided, 
That this section shall not apply to passengers. 

Sec. 2. Thatin all actions now or hereafter instituted against 
common carriers or corporations owning, operating or using a 
railroad as a public highway, whereon steam or other motive 
power is used, to recover for loss and damage sustained and 
arising either from personal injuries or loss of life, and for 
which, by law, such carrier or corporation could be held 
responsible, only such compensation for loss and damage shall 
be recovered as the evidence shall clearly prove to have been 
pecuniarily suffered or sustained, not exceeding, in case of per- 
sonal injury, the sum of three thousand dollars, nor in case of 
loss of life, the sum of five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be lawful for such carrier or corporation 
to insure the lives and persons of passengers against loss or 
injury from accidental causes, and however happening while 
in their charge, and for that purp se to issue and sell to such 
passengers applying for the same tickets or policies of insurance, 
specifying the name of the insured, the premium charged, the 
— trip or time covered by the policy, and the amount 
nsured, not exceeding (except at the option of the said carrier 
or corporation) the sum of twenty-five dollars for each week 
of disability, for a period not longer than twenty-six weeks in 
case of personal injury, nor more than ten thousand dollars in 
case of death; and all premiums so received shall be kept 
separate and apart from the other receipts of said carrier or 
corporation, and shall not be liable for any other claim, debt 
or demands against such carrier or corporation than those 
arising out of said policies; and the amount of said premium, 
and the securities in which the same are invested for the ben- 
efit and protection of such policy-holders, shall be reported to 
the auditor general annually, as a part of the operations of 
such carrier or corporation, as is now provided for by the act, 
entitled ‘‘ An Act requiring railroad companies to make uni- 
form reports to the auditor general,” approved the fourth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine: Provided 
nevertheless, That it shall be lawful for any such carrier or 
corporation, in lieu of issuing tickets of insurance as aforesaid, 
to keep on sale at their ticket office the policies of insurance or 
indemnity against personal injury or death resulting from acci- 
dental causes, issued by insurance companies incorporated for 
any such purposes, as shall have an an actual bona fide cash 
capital, invested in securities approved by the governor, state 
treasurer and auditor general of this commonwealth of at least 
two hundred thousand dollars: /rovided, That a recovery 
upon any policy issued or sold under the provisions of this act 
shall be no bar toa recovery under the provisions of the second 
section of this act. 

Sec. 4 That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith 
be and the same are hereby repealed; and any provisions in 
the acts incorporating such common carriers or corporations, 
inconsistent herewith, shall be repealed upon the acceptance 
of the provisions of this act by such carriers or corporations; 
and upon the acceptance of the provisions hereof, by any car- 
rier or corporation, the same shall become a part of its act of 
incorporation. 


We understand that since the ge of the 
above law, the sales of accident tickets issued by 
the Railway Passengers Assurance company of 
this city have rapidly increased in Pennsylvania, 
and at some of the important stations on the 
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principal roads the number sold is very nearly | office of the Charter Oak Life Insurance com- | ones died without help or hinderance. The 
| pany, and the company may be congratulated | “safety fund” banks were as unsafe as any 


equal to that of the regular passage tickets. 


The Hartford Life and Accident Insurance | 
company has dropped the “accident” and it is | 


now known as “ The Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance company.” Devoting its entire ener- 


| property on Main street, and as soon as arrange- 


gies to the prosecution of the life branch, it | 
romises to become an enterprising and success- | 


lcompetitor of the older companies. Its former 
president, Mr. T. J. Vail, is to be the president 
of the new Franklin Life Insurance company of 
this city. 

The Charter Oak Fire and Marine Insurance 


company has stripped from its title the words | 


” 


“fire and marine,” and is simply ‘“ The Charter 
Oak Insurance company.” 
tem of doing busines it is rapidly accumulating 
a surplus, and is now counted among our safest 


companies, 


Under the new sys- | 


Some of our insurance companies were startled | 


a few weeks since b 
insurance fraud. 


the report of another heavy | 
t seems that a Mrs. Killen, | 


living in this city, died very suddenly, though | 


she had been ill for some time. 
died about a year since also very suddenly. 


Her husband | 
As | 


both their lives were heavily insured the compa- | 


nies interested were suspicious that all was not 


right, and accordingly caused a post mortem | 


examination of her body to be made. 
found, however, that her death was the result of 
heart disease. Mrs. Killen’s life was insured for 
at least $10,000—in the tna Life Insurance 


It was | 


company, of this city, for $3,000; in the Mutual | 
of New York for $3,000; and in the World of | 


New York for $4,000, and it was at the request 


of these companies that the examination was | 


made. Iam also informed that application had 


been recently made for $7,000 more in the tna, | 


which was refused, but it is believed the addi- 


tional amount was secured in some New York | 


company. It is reported that the insurance on 


| of our Hartford companies. 


the life of Mr. Killen—some $25,000—was in | 
favor of, and paid to the son, as was also that | 


upon the life of his mother. It is a very singu- 
lar case, to say the least. 

The Travelers Insurance company held its 
annual meeting on the 6th of July and elected 


the following directors: James G. Batterson, 


upon this addition to its working force. The 
company have lately purchased a very valuable 


ments are perfected will erect a handsome free- 
stone building which it will occupy as soon as 
completed. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance com- 
pany have also purchased a new building site | 
now known as the Union Hall property, and at | 
present occupied by the Railway Passenger | 
Assurance company and the Continental Life. | 
It is said thas the new building which is being | 
designed and planned by James G. Batterson, | 
will be one of the finest in New England. It is | 
to be six stories high, with French roof, and will | 
be built entirely of polished and dressed Quincy | 
granite. Work will be commenced upon this | 
new building in about a year. 

Mr. Batterson is now putting up an immense | 
building on the rear of his large lot, corner of | 
Asylum and High streets, to be used for manu- | 
facturing purposes. Hutchins, the popular insu- | 
rance printer, will occupy two entire floors for 
his extensive establishment. It is reported that 
as soon as this building is finished, Mr. Batterson 
will commence the erection of an elegant build- 
ing on the same lot, fronting on Asylum street 
to accommodate the Travelers and Railway Pas- | 
sengers Assurance companies. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance com- 
pany has secured the services of Edwin W. 
Bryant, lately of the Travelers, and formerly 
connected with some of your Chicago papers. 
Mr. Bryant will take charge of the actuarial 
department of the Connecticut Mutual at once. 

The bill before our state legislature, taxing | 
the business of foreign insurance companies in 
this state, has been defeated by the united action 
This unjust measure 
would certainly have became a law had not 
active steps been taken against its passage. If 
insurance companies of other states would treat 


| 


_ Hartford companies as fairly in matters of state 
| legislation as they have been treated in this, most 


Gustavus F. Davis, James L. Howard, George | 
W. Moore, Marshall Jewell, Ebenezer Roberts, | 


C. M. Holbrook, Jonathan B. Bunce, Hugh Har- 
binson and Samuel Woodruff, all of this city; 
Cornelius B. Erwin, New Britain; Ezra H. Ba- 
ker, Boston; Charles F. Spang, Pittsburgh ; 


Enoch Lewis, Puiladelphia ; G. M. Pullman, Chi- | 


cago; Nathaniel Hall, Buffalo; Ex-Governor W. 
A. Buckingham, Norwich. Ata meeting of the 


board, James G. Batterson was re-elected presi- | 


dent ; G. F. Davis, vice president ; Rodney Dennis, 


secretary ; and Charles E. Wilson, assistant sec- 


retary. The life department has been in opera- 
tion just two years and has issued previous to 
July 1, 4,418 policies. The company has issued 
131,000 accident policies and paid losses in both 
departments amounting to over $800,000. Its 


accident business is self supporting, and has paid | 


a dividend of ten per cent. for the year, at the 
same time carrying a handsome sum to the sur- 


plus accident, leaving the life premiums untouch- | 
ed. The total income for the year was $810,012.- 
67, of which $529,603.11 was for premiums on | 


accident policies. 
now reach the handsome sum of $1,059,605.24. 

Daniel Buck has resigned the secretaryship of 
the Putnam Fire Insurance company and is suc- 
ceeded by Elias Worthington, a gentleman every 
way qualified to fill the position, and one of the 
best underwriters in the 0 

N. 8. Palmer has resigned the vice presidency 
of the Charter Oak L:fe Insurance company, and 
has taken the general agency of the same compa- 

any for the city of Ne 

torrs, a prominent and popular rete of long 
standing in this city, has been elected to fill the 
Mar ag: caused by the retirement of Mr. Palmer. 
assistant secretary and has accepted the secreta- 
ryship of the World Mutual Life Insurance com- 
pany, of New York. 

W. L. Squires, for many years paymaster of 


The assets of the company | 


of the outrageous state insurance laws would be 
repealed at once. 

I notice by the insurance journals of England 
that a large number of English insurance com- | 
panies doing business in Canada have decided to 
withdraw from that territory on account of the | 
stringent Canadian insurance law. On the other | 
hand, from what I can learn, it appears that | 
nearly all the leading American companies doing | 
business in the Dominion have decided to con- 
form to the requirements of the law. The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, the Travelers, and the | 
Etna Life insurance companies of this city, | 
have already made the deposit of one hundred | 
thousand dollars in Canadian securities (gold) or 
their equivalent in United States bonds. The 
Phenix Mutual and the Charter Oak Life insu- 
rance companies will undoubtedly do the same. 

8. 


a 
THE VALUE OF RE-INSURANCE. 
Cuicaao, July 23. 
To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR: 

The May number of THe Spectator had a 
short communication upon the question of re-in- 
surance, and Mr. Barnes’ enquiry, put to all com- 
panies within his jurisdiction, ‘“‘what sum will it 
require to re-insure your outstanding risks?” The 





| communication affirmed that the inquiry was ab- | 


w York, Talamon A. | 


€ rs |New York, and his scheme was every where | 
estor has retired from the position of | 


the Hartford, New Haven and Springfield rail- | 


oad, has accepted an important position in the 


surd, and the answers generally delusive and as | 
absurd as the interrogatory. The thought is | 
worth further pursuit. 

About 1828, Martin Van Buren started the | 
“safety fund banking system” in the state of | 


accepted as a very wise one. All the banks 


were taxed thereby to make all the banks good; 
| 


and so long as the large majority of them were | 
sound the plan worked beautifully. But it| 
finally took only a very few of the invalid sort 
to absorb all of the remedy, and then the sick 


other. 

Mr. Barnes’ enquiry pre-supposes some such 
sort of mutual dependence among the insurance 
companies of the country —some independent 
fund or exterior reliance by which all may be 
made safe whenever internal resources are 
exhausted. The | is put to all, and, aver- 
aging the answers it will absorb say about forty 
per cent. of the premiums received on unmatured 
risks, to accomplish this desirable end and save 
the insured from disaster. But, admitting the 
pertinency of the inquiry, and assuming the 
absolute necessity for this re-insurance, allaround 
the question arises, where is it going to be done? 
The “ Torpedo” and “ Torrent” are both supposed 
to be weak, but the officers of both swear that 
they can re-insure at forty per cent., and no doubt 


| they can, as the one agrees to protect and re-in- 


sure the other, and thus swap jackets for the 
nonce, in obedience to Mr. Barnes’ requisition, 


| but in what respect are the public benefited b 


the operation? The late Home, of Cincinnati, 
and its twin brother, the Western Pheenix, of 
Chicago, were weakly from birth and never fully 
able to stand alone ; but how much stouter would 
they have been had each re-insured the other at 
forty per cent. or any other nominal figure? 

None but weak companies need re-insurance, 


| and it is also an indication of unsoundness to see 


any company re-insuring these faltering brethren. 
Undertaking desperate jobs discloses a desperate 
want on the part of the undertaker, and the 
chances are that both seller and purchaser will 
get to the wall at about the same time. Bad haz- 
ards are the things which bankrupt insurance 
companies, and these are the kind of risks which 
goes on the market for re-insurance, and they are 


| equally deleterious, whether in original or sec- 
| ond hands, 


They are apt to sink the carrier 
whoever he may be. No one ever found a sound 
company in the market with a lot of good risks 
for sale, except oecasionally when charters are at 
an end, or directors prefer to close up and quit 
the business. But even to-day there are compa- 
nies who would like to be rid of half their risks 


' at double the usual sum named for re-insurance. 


And the a must be ina very bad way 
indeed which will take risks and premium even 
at that figure. 

Were the fiery times of 1866 and 1867 a per- 
manent phenomenon, all insurance companies 
might succumb at last. But in such an emer- 
gency, suppose that the “ Atna” should re-in- 
sure the “Home,” the “ Hartford” the “ North 
America,” and the “Phoenix” the “ Security,” 
and vice versa in each case, of what avail would 
be all this shifting of responsibilities so long as 
public security should not be enhanced thereby ? 
Mr. Barnes’ query presupposes that all may fail, 
and therefore ought to be prepared to re-insure and 
protect policyholders when the evil day finally 
arrives. i . 

To state the case is to disclose its absurdity. 
Re-insurance in times of calamity will be una- 
vailing until we have a “safety fund ” outside of 
insurance companies abundant and reliable 
enough for the emergency. . 

—-¢ >> 
INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 
Boston, July 20. 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

I have just finished reading your June number 
which in insnrance literature is like a bed of roses 
breathing fragrance on a desert. From the date of 
its commencement we have been looking to see 
THE SPECTATOR go the way of all journals of its 
class, lowering its standard, becoming the organ of 
intriguers and the willing dupe and tool of certain 
companies. At least we never doubted that 
sooner or later you would fall out with rival 
organs, who in jealous madness would attack you, 
provoking replies savoring of their own sweet 
and dainty billingsgate. 

I could not refrain from saying to your SPEc- 
TATOR, that it is refreshing to me this July 
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morning to take up a paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of our profession which breathes a pure 
spirit, and by its elevated tone is in harmony 
with the views and feelings of its numerous 
readers. But why are you who are so bold to 
attack wrong in insurance practice, so slow to 
attack the venality and corruption of the insu- 
rance press? You can not be ignorant of facts. 
You must know, in passing the ordeal of bring- 
ing to success a new periodical, how deep-seated 
.in the minds of officers of companies generally 
is the conviction that the practice of the insur- 


ance press has hitherto been that of the high- | iy ! 
| saw mill to a yearling colt—fire, lightning, wind | 


wayman, Stand and deliver! That the bundle 


of the National Insurance Company on the 
mutual plan. The company started May 1, 1865. 


and they immediately called together all who 
were interested, and in August, 1865, changed 
the concern into a stock company, however only 
with a capital of $100,000 and only ten per cent, 
or $10,000 paid in. But the Freeport teachings 
still controlled, and the National started out to 
insure any thing and every thing, from a steam 





In a short time, however, our citizens learned | 
that they had unwittingly started a “wild cat” | 


of handbills which comes monthly to the office, | @nd livestock. The concern continued until May, 


followed by the inevitable dun, is received with _ 1866, when Mr. Flower was dismissed and the pres- | 


a shrug of the shoulder and an inward twinge; | €nt secretary was elected. The National then turn- 
laid on the table, and that even the postage is | ¢d over anew leaf, quit the live stock business en- 


paid begrudgingly. 
Here is a great wrong. Aninsurance compan 
is called upon to patronize one of these dirt 


tirely, and confined itself to a strictly legitimate 
_ business, eschewing all hazardous risks, and reall 
| trying to do an honest business. In May, 1867, 


throwing organs and accedes to the demand for | the officers of the National came to the conclu- 
backsheesh, rather than take the alternative of | sion that insurance was just as legitimate a busi- 


receiving a continuous pelting for the coming 
twelvemonth. For to say no to one of these 
urbane perigrinators of the insurance press is to 
inherit his deadly hate and invite his fiercest 
invectives. It matters not how unsullied the 
reputation of the company, how vast its capital, 
how extensive its business. Into the field goes 
this would be death-dealing David to attack what 
seems to him a Philistine of fearful proportions. 

Here is cowardice that demands rebuke. The 
great companies with such vast treasure, man- 
aged by men of the highest order of intellect and 
strictest integrity surrendering at sight to the 
first man who demands their money. It is like 
an army fleeing before a single man. 

I have been a reader of insurance literature 
for years, and, being endowed with a, keen sense 
of the ludicrous, have not failed toglook at the 
laughable side of this question which seems to 
me to be found in the pretentious probity of these 
gentlemen. How earnest are they for the vindi- 
cation of the truth! How deep and disinterested 
their concern for the people! How quick they 
scent from afar the carcass of a bogus company, 
particularly when long dead. One is reminded 
of poor Don Quixote in his furious charge upon 
the windmills. If the poor Don were living now 
and would charge upon these windmills, he 
would do valuable execution. And what impor- 
tant questions are discussed. “Am I theoriginal 
pure and simple Jacob Townsend, or am I not? 
Here is my sarsaparilla, take it, taste it, and you 
will confess my claims are just.” 

Did you, SPecTATOR, issue in advance of all 
your cotemporaries important statistics? Verily 
we did but dream! The only original announces 
the mistake. 
up and down the land whether the schoolmaster 
be abroad or not. JUNIUS. 


—_— 
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INSURANCE IN IOWA. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, July 18. 
To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 

I have the pleasure of transmitting you herewith 
the required three dollars for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tur Spectator; a pleasure, because I be- 
lieve the paper is worth the price; a pleasure 
because we have needed just such an organ in the 
west, and because we believe in patronizing west- 
ern institutions when they are sound, 

As my company must necessarily be somewhat 
of a stranger to you, and as we propose to become 
better acquainted by at least taking and reading 
Tue Spectator, I propose to give you a short 
sketch of insurance matters in Iowa. 

Sometime in the early part of 1865, a Mr. F. 
W. Flower, who had been brought up in the 
Freeport school of education, by good talking, 
pleasing address, and specious reasoning, induced 





some of our best citizens to unite with himself, 
and a Mr. Brewster of Chicago, (who since orig- 
inated a life company, I believe), in the formation 


Verily humbug lives and walks | 


ness in Iowa and the west as in Connecticut or 
|New York, and should be as carefully guarded 
by law as any other business and as in New 


York. To that end, we printed several thousand | 


| copies of the enclosed petitions, which were sent 
| to every post office, town and hamlet throughout 
| the state of Iowa, getting thousands upon thou- 
| sands of signatures. These were carefully gath- 
| ered together, and, when our legislature convened 
last January they were presented. This cost a 
| great deal of time and money, all of which was 
/met by the National alone. Now came the tug 
| of war. 
called insurance companies in our own state, and 
all or nearly all were represented in the third 
| house, working against any change whatever in 
our law, and so persistent were they, that, instead 
of getting the New York law, we only got the 
| present one. But, then, it isa step in the right 
direction and along way in advance of the former 
| law, which was a disgrace to our state. 
| I write you this not for the purpose of particu- 
larly puffing ourselves, but that you may see 
| that there is one company in Iowa really honest. 
| We claim this and nothing more, and for this 


_reason I take pleasure in reading your paper, | 


_ because I believe you are honest in your efforts 
| to place the subject of insurance before the pub- 
| lic in its correct light. — ‘ 
I send you by this mail copies of the new law, 
| (heretofore analyzed in THE SpecTaToR). The 

law not only comes down pretty heavily on our 
_ home “ wild-cats,” but will have quite a taming 
_influenee on those of your own state and else- 
| where, which have drawn most of their living 
| from our deceived citizens. 

CHARLES H. ELDRIDGE, 
Secretary National Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
——_—_——_o > —___ 


A GOOD FIELD. 


Des Morngs, Iowa, July 20. 
To the Editor of Tak SPEcTATOR: 

Enclosed I send you a copy of our insurance 
laws, including the old and new. You will per- 
ceive that our new law is a vast improvement 
upon the old, although it is still somewhat de- 
| fective. 
| yife companies. They are exempt from taxes; 
| policies (even endowment policies,) are exempt 
| from execution, and the health of the state is 
| far above the usual rates of mortality. As near 
| as I can estimate, not more than one per centum 
_ of the insurable lives in this state are insured. 
| Jno. A. Exvxiorr, Auditor of State. 
| re 
| Tue Connecticut legislature has repealed the 
| penal congue gaat July 16, 1867, requiring that 
all policies of insurance issued by fire insurance 
| companies of that state shall contain, in the 
_ printed forms annexed, uniform conditions as to 
| the risks on which the insurance is based ; said 
conditions to be approved by the general insur- 
| ance commissioner of the state, and no conditions 

except those so approved, not written in full in 
| the body of the policy, shall be valid. 





There are, or were, some forty-seven so | 


Iowa presents great inducements to | 


LIFE INSURANCE IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


Curcago, July 18. 
To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 


To what extent may life insurance companies 
safely remove the restrictions heretofore placed 
upon residence atthe south? This question 
assumes of late no small degree of importance in 
view ofthe varied practice and experience of com- 
panies entertaining different views thereon. Com- 
panies desiring to compete snecessfully for busi- 
ness, and adopting the maxim, “ Nothing risked, 
nothing gained,” by issuing a “world-wide policy,” 
present the extreme upon one side of this mooted 
question, while the more conservative compa- 
nies and those perhaps who are represented by 
the “ burnt child,” by withdrawing entirely from 
all southern business, present the extreme upon 
the other side. Between these two extremes are 
many companies, under prudent management, 
who would hail with pleasure a correct solution 
of this southern problem. The current state- 
ment that a company heretofore quite prosperous 
. last year sustained losses by yellow fever to the 

extent of $250,000, and is in consequence unable 
to make any dividend to its northern members, is 
an argument of much significance against the 
“ world-wide policy.” 

With the opening up of the gulf states to 
northern enterprise and thrift, with a tide of 
population setting strongly in that direction, 
bearing upon its surface the highest form of civ- 
ilization, the companies must be prepared to 
supply the demand for life insurance on an 
equitable and correct basis. What, then, will 
constitute such a basis becomes a proper subject 
of inquiry. The few thoughts here advanced 
are by no means regarded as settling the ques- 
tion, but are perhaps pertinent to the inquiry: 

1. What are the sources of increased risk ? 

2. How can this increased risk best be met ? 

The one great cause destructive of life to be 
guarded against in the south is the epidemic 
form of yellow fever which at times so violently 
assails the larger centers of population. Even 
this cause will yield to a strict observance of 
sanitary regulations, and in the costly school of 
experience our people are learning the necessity 
of enforcing this strict observance. It will be 
remembered that while General Butler was in 
command at New Orleans, and while the other 
large cities of the south were under the control 
of provost marshals, with the admirable police 
_of a military organization as LY ge see og Hy no 
outbreak of this disease occurred, though in the 
concomitants of war there was much to favor 
its developement. Viewed froma medical stand- 
point, yellow fever is confessedly far more amen- 
able to sanitary measures than cholera, and yet 
the past few years have furnished a remarkable 
demonstration of the efficacy of these measures 
as preventive of cholera in the large cities of the 
north. 

The future, with its gathered experiences, will 
bring comparative immunity from yellow fever 
as well, but meantime the life companies, study- 
ing their own safety and with a just regard for 
/the interests of their members, must be a law 
/unto themselves until public sentiment can be 
/ educated, and wisdom and humanity influence 
_municipal governments. 

It is neither justice nor good policy that the 
risks of yellow fever epidemics should be borne 
by the members of a company residing beyond 
the reach of such risk. Restrictions for the 
present are a necessity, but these restrictions 
should apply only to those of the larger cities 
likely to be visited by epidemics. The rural 
| portions of the south are as healthful as the 

north and probably even more so; at least such are 
| the indications of the statistics gathered by the 
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census bureau, and such is the conviction of the 
writer, based on extended personal observation 
of the effects of a southern climate upon those 
accustomed and unaccustomed to it, Drawing 
the data from the latest census report, the sub- 
joined table has been prepared with the greatest 
care to determine so far as possible the agency 
of certain diseases therein named in producing | 
the mortality north and south ; 
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To represent the life risks at the north the 
states of Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri are selected; and to repre- 
sent those of the south, the states of South Car- 
olina, Georgia Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, 

To one not familiar with these facts the figures 
of this table with the irresistible deductions 
therefrom must be somewhat startling. When 
we hear the officers of life companies announce 
that one-half of their losses are from diseases of 
the respiratory organs, and when we turn to 
Maine and Massachusetts and note that ever ene- 
third of all who die in those states die of these 








| 
very diseases, the wonder grows that restrictions 


| will more than counterbalance this disparity, 


| made ap 


| indicate that with the exception of exposures to 


| understanding that in 
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are not placed upon residence in’ these states 
rather than in South Carolinaand Georgia where 
but about one-sixth die of like diseases, and this 
one-sixth is in part made up of northern con- 
sumptives who go there todie, Itmay be urged, 
perhaps, that in these last named states the 
deaths from fever and affections of the bowels 


To a limited extent they will, but we write with- 
out restrictions upon lives in Illinois and Mis- | 
sourl where deaths from fevers and diseases of 
the bowels are more than three per cent, greater | 
than in South Carolina and Georgia, 

Again we are apt to think that diseases of the | 
liver or “ bilious diseases”’ so called, are more | 
prevalent at the south, but in this the error is | 

mrent by the ratio of deaths from this 
class of ren at the north exceeding the ratio 
of the whole United States, while at the south it 
falls below. Studied with the closest scrutiny 
and criticism, this table would seem clearly to 


epidemics the general business at the south is as 
safe and desirable as that at the north, and 
remembering that these epidemic exposures | 
occur only in the large cities, we may deduce a 
rule of practice for life companies as follows: 

Policy holders to be restricted from visiting or 
residing at Memphis, Vieksburg, New Orleans. 
Galveston, Mobile, Savannah or Charleston during | 
the months of July to November inclusive, without 
a written permit from the company: with the 
seasons of immunity from | 
epidemics permits should be granted without extra 
rates, but in the presence or anticipated presence of 
epidemics, the extra rates to be made ample to cover 
the increased hazard, 

In the full belief that this rule will prove 
amply protective it is commended for adoption 
by lite underwriters, 

D. BEEBE. 
<> <¢ 
11 LIFE INSURANCE 
OF CHICAGO. 

Anion, Mich., July 18, 
To the Editor of Tre Sprcravor : 

I pestre to make some inquiries through the 
columns of your journal concerning the Mutual 


THE MUTV. COM. 


PANY 


Life of Chicago, 
called a district agency for and 
through active and efficient solicitors it has taken 
a quite large number of policies. Now, is this a 
fully reliable company? I have been able to 
learn nothing concerning it, except what comes 
from the officers and agents of the company. it- 
self In vain have I looked through the files of 
such insurance journals as I have at my com- 
mand, for one word concerning it. If our west- 
ern states were only as strict In insurance mat- 
ters as are New York and Massachusetts, we 
would not be left in the dark so much in regard 
to the standing of companies which ask our con- 
fidence. As it does not advertise in your journal, 
or for that matter in any reliable insurance paper, 
I have been made to fear that the company 
might be distantly related to the famous “ wild- 
cat’ progeny, so numerous in many of our 
western states. Will you be so kind as to an- 
swer this question of reliability and also of its 
standing in your city, as the entire reputation of 
the company here depends solely upon the word 
of its agents, and relieve the anxieties of nota 
few policy-holders, JUSTICE. 
ANSWER.—So far as we can learn, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is doing a small but in 
creasing business in a safe and prudent manner. 
Its rates and its advertised plan of business will 
bear close scrutiny. It has a larger ratio of as- 
sets of all kinds, in proportion to its liabilities, 
than any other western company. 
Bryant, the skillful actuary of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, who made a valuation for this 
Chicago Company in March last, bears willing 
testimony to “the very strong position which 


this company, 


Edwin W. | 


| trons or not, 
| refuse the advertisements of all companies whose 


| possession show that we have rigidly adhered 





We have in our village what is | 
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that valuation proves the company to now occu- 
py,” and to the “unusually good dividend paid 
this year by the company.” 
adds Mr, Bryant, the Mutual Life, of Chicago, is 
‘not surpassed by any company inthe country.” 
In the fuce of such testimony, from such a source, 
we are bound to believe that, so far at least as 
rates of premium and valuation of policies go, 
this company is all right. Atany rate we should 
be slow to trust a report to the contrary. The 
officers and executive committee of the company 
are all honest and respectable men. The fact 
stated by our correspondent that they “ do not 
advertise in our paper, or for that matter, in any 
reliable insurance paper,” has, so far at least as 
we are concerned, nothing to do with the relia- 
bility of the company. We never have, never 
shall, charge, demand or exact, patronage as the 
price of fair treatment, We aim to speak boldly 
and proclaim the truth, plainly and vigorously, 
careless whether the subjects thereof are our pa- 
At the same time to 


“In this respect,” 


we propose 
reliability and integrity are not undeniably and 


clearly above suspicion, Scores of letters in our 


to 
this principle, refusing the insertions of adver- 
tisements which would have yielded 
gregate many hundreds of dollars per annum. 
And yet some of these advertisements find their 
wiy without question into other insurance jour- 


nals.—Ep. SPECTATOR, 


in the ag- 
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DECISIONS IN INSURANCE CASES. 





FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 


TAXATION OF , IN 

Tue application of the city authorities of Chi- 
cago for an injunction to Arthur C, 
Ducat from carrying on the agency of the Home, 
Howard, Citizens and Manhattan Insurance 
companies, because of refusal to pay the munici- 
pal tax of two per cent. upon receipts, was 
decided last month in the Superior Court, as 
follows: 


restrain 


SUPERIOR Court oF CHicaco—City of Chicago 
Arthur C. Ducat—Opinion, 

JAMESON, J.: This is an application by the 
city of Chicago for an injunction against Arthur 
C. Ducat of this city. The bill alleges that on 
or about the Ist of January, 1866, the defendant, 
Arthur C, Ducat: became and has since continued 
to be the agent for divers foreign insurance com- 


| panies not incorporated by the state of Illinois; 


that, as such agent, he has been, during all that 
time down to the present, or to the date of the 
bill, engaged in taking insurance upon premiums 
paid by parties insured in this county. 

The fifth section of the eighth chapter of the 
city charter, found in Municipal Laws, edition 
of 1860, page 81, provides that all corporations, 
companies or associations, not incorporated un- 
der the laws of this state, engaged in said city in 
effecting fire, marine, or life insurance, shall pay 
to the city treasurer the sum of two dollars upon 
the hundred dollars, and at that rate upon the 
amount of all premiums which, during the half 
year ending on every first day of July and Jan- 
uary, shall have been received, or shall have 
been agreed to be paid, for any insurance effected, 
or agreed to be effected, in said city by or with 
such corporations, companies or associations, 
respectively. 

The section goes on to provide that on or 
before the 15th day of every July and January 
such agent shall, under oath, render a full, true 
and just xccount of all premiums received duting 
the half year preceding, and shall, at the same 


| time, pay over the amount of rates for which the 
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company or companies represented by him are 
severally chargable, by virtue of such act. It 
then goes on to provide that if any account be 
not so rendered, it shall be unlawful for such 
company or companies so in default to transact 
any insurance business in this city until the 
requisition of the ordinance shall have been 
complied with, not relieving the company or 
companies from the payment of any risk that 
may be taken in violation thereof. It also pro- 
vides that any person or persons violating the 
provisions of this section shall be subject, 

1. To indictment, and, on conyiction, to be 
fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, or 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 

2. It provides that the rates aforesaid may be 
recovered of such corporation, company or asso- 
ciation, or its agent by action in its name for the 
use of the city, as for money had and received 
for its use. 

It is alleged in the bill that A. C. Ducat, the 
agent of these companies, has not conformed to 
the requirements of this act, that he has neglected 
and refused to make an account of the premiums 
taken by him during his said agency, and prays 
that he be enjoined by this court from prosecut- 
ing his business as insurance agent, and that he 
render an account, or be required to render an 
account, of the moneys received by him and pay 
them over to the city. 

On behalf of Mr. Ducat several objections are 
made to the allowance of this injunction. Inthe 
first place it is objected that the bill does not 
contain the necessary parties. The only defend- 
ant in the bill is Arthur C, Ducat, who is a mere 
agent. The principals are companies which are 
organized under laws in force in other states and 
of course are non-resident companies. I am sat- 
isfied that this objection is a sound one, for the 
reason that whatever decree might be made in 
this case could be made only against the agent 
himself. He may be a person of no pecuniary 
responsibility. He might be (happily in this 
case it is very far from true), he might be a per- 
son of no character. But, waiving this consid- 
eration, it is eminently proper that the principal, 
the main party in the case, should be in court. 
Were the foreign companies disposed to trifle 
with the court, it would be a very easy thing for 
them to evade any decree which might be made, 
with the effect of continuing the business, by 
merely renouncing Ducat and appointing another 
agent, and so on, ad infinitum, It is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that a company, composed 
of busiriess men would take such a course, and I 
don’t think rules of pleading can be based upon 
the idea that defendants will always be governed 
by considerations of the kind I have mentioned. 
They may or may not. It is the business of the 
court to see that the proper parties are before it, 
that it may compel, inall circumstances the action 
of its decree. In Hilliard on injunctions (p. 340) 
it is said that in all cases the principal, and not 
the agent alone, ought to be a party in the case, 
before the court. 

Another objection to the allowance of the 
injunction in this case, I ought to consider, for 
the reason that, although the one already touched 
upon is fatal to this particular bill, still it might 
not be to another, or to this, if it were answered 
It is objected now that an injunction ought not 
to be allowed, because the section which I have 
read provides two different remedies, neither of 
which is by injunction, and that the act is to be 
considered as excluding all other remedies. Sev- 
eral cases have been cited, and I am satisfied that 
the authorities are to this effect: Where there is 
an old common law right, the common law has 
given remedies. Although the statute may step 
in and give new remedies, still the statute will 
not remove or make improper those which were 
proper but they will be regarded as cumulative 
remedies. If, on the other hand, the right crea- 
ted by the statute is a new right, and not a right 
In common law, and, if the statute provides a 
remedy or remedies, those remedies are to be 
taken as exclusive of all others. This is very 
clearly the effect of the three cases which I will 
cite. [3 Hill, R. 38; 7 Hill, R. 575; 32 Maine, 
553.] And I might cite numerous other cases 


which are referred to, in which the same doctrine 
is to be found. It is very evident that the right 








which is at stake here, or in contest in this case, 
is not a common law right. Neither the city nor 
any collection of corporations or collection of 
individuals would be entitled to claim from Ar- 
thur C. Ducat, as the agent of these foreign com 
panies, the payment of any such rates as are 
spoken of in this act. 

It has been made a serious question in this 
case, whether the act itself is not unconstitutional. 
It seems to be abhorrent, in some respects, to the 
principles of natural justice, These companies 
here are required to pay a considerable percent- 
age out of their receipts for a charitable purpose. 
It seems to be in violation of the principles of 
the common law. Certainly it is a new right, 
and I think that the remedies provided by the 
act must, therefore, be regarded as exclusive. 
There is a remedy by indictment which is a 
punishment to the agent and a remedy against 
the agent and the company so far as they have 
money in this city, by a suit for money had and 
received. 


It has also been objected, in support of the | 


same view, by the counsel for Mr. Ducat, that in 
all these cases, (and there are numerous cases), 
which decide, that, where a legal right has been 
given and there is no question at all about the 
facts, a court of chancery will enjoin a violation 
of that act, injunctions issue only where there 
have been competing rights. The party com- 


plaining to the court that his competitor is not | 
only violating the law but injuriously affecting | 


his own right. I have been considerably influ- 
enced by that objection. Iam inclined to think 
that it is sound. It is difficult for me to see how 
the city can make a case that will entitle it to 
come in and claim to stop the business of these 
companies by injunction. It is true this seems 
to be a case of injury to the city. It does not 
receive a considerable sum of money which it 
would be entitled to if this agent were to obey 


the law, but it is not a right which is irremedial | 
If there were two competing companies | 


at all. 
here attempting to do business under some patent, 


both claiming to be the assignee of the patent, | 


so far as one did any business at all, it would 
tend to destroy the business of the other, and it 
would be apparent that there might be an injury 
that would irreparable; not onl 
would be pecuniary damage. think that 
‘ase distinguishes it somewhat from the case of 
the city. There is no damage here but what 
may be remedied completely by the remedies 
»yrovided by the section itself. Itis a meremoney 
injury; it has no property invested in works 
which would be made to be idle while this litiga- 
tion is going on or so far asits competition should 
be successful. It is a mere question of so many 
dollars and cents—money, it claims, that ought 
to be received from Ducat, and which it does not 


receive, and becomes, therefore, in any sense | 
And I don’t | 


nothing but a mere case in debt. 
see why I might not enjoin any debtor who is 


going on in business and not paying his debts, if | 
I were to enjoin him because he does not pay | 


this debt to the city. 
Another objection has been raised, that the 


bill is without foundation, because it is unneces- | 


sary; that our late statute altering the rules of 
evidence has provided a mode b 
recovery as in this bill can be had at law; that 
ina suit at law Ducat can be broughtin and com 
pelled to account. This is true, and always has 
been true, that an action for an account would 
lie against a party who ought to account and 
whom a court of chancery would — on a 
bill filed for that purpose, to account. do not 
see that in one case more than in the other it 


takes away the jurisdiction of this court toallow | 
It certainly would be quite | 


a bill for account. 
inconvenient. I think it ought to be sustained, 
although the statute law has provided a remedy. 
As will be seen from what I have said that there 
are fatal objections to the bill. As a bill for 
injunction, therefore, it will not be allowed. It 
may stand, however, for a bill for an account. 

The complainant’s counsel then dismissed the 
bill. It is understood, however, that the city 
authorities are preparing to test in another man- 
ner the right of the city to enforce the collection 
of the tax. 


that, there | 


which the | 


AN INTERESTING MARINE INSURANCE CASE. 


JupGe Storer, of Cincinnati, lately decided 
an interesting question of marine insurance in the 
case of Hillis & Burlen vs. The Tobacco Fire and 
_ Marine Insurance Company, of Cincinnati. The 
action was brought to recover premiums due by 
| defendants for risks taken at the office of the 
| plaintiff. The amount exceeds $800. The de- 
_fendants do not deny the indebtedness, but inter- 
pose a counter-claim, founded on an alleged loss 
they had sustained under a policy of insurance 
issued by the plaintiff, on a steamboat, by which 
the vessel was valued at $15,000; and a clause is 
found in the contract that all partial loss must 
be equal to ten per cent. on the amount insured. 
The items on this counter-claim were several. 
One was for the repair of the boat after she 
| arrived at Cincinnati; another for the expenses 
and wages of the officers and crew, from the time 
the alleged loss took place until the arrival of the 
boat in Cincinnati. The loss happened while 
she was on her way, she having struck a rock, or 
/a wreck, or some other obstruction in the river, 
a short distance from Evansville; but, through 
the efforts of those on board, in building bulk- 
heads, ete., she arrived safely at Cincinnati. The 
ground on which it was claimed that the wages 
and expenses of the officers and crew should be 
added to the actual repairs, was that they were 
discharged at the place of the accident and after- 
ward hired as a new crew to labor and preserve 
the boat. Adding these different items together, 
the amount of this partial loss will exceed $1,500. 
Deducting, however, al] but the actual repairs 
'in Cincinnati, the sum would not equal ten per 
| cent. 

Court—It is very clear that the officers and 
crew of the boat, in the peril she encountered, 
did no more than they were bound to do, by the 
terms of their contract with the owner, and, as 
the same crew and the same officers, and none 
other, were on board the vessel, from the place 
of the accident to her destination, no additional 
outlay was.incurred on her passage. It has been 
settled by our courts that wages and provisions 
of officers and men can not be charged to make 
up an average, unless all are discharged from 
their original service and hired anew, and this 
only at the place of accident or repair. It has 
been also decided that while a boat is in the 
course of her voyage to the port of destination, 
this expense can not be allowed. We reject, 
then, all the items except all the actual repairs at 
| Cincinnati, which, if we, deduct, leaves no par- 

tial loss that had occurred within the terms of 
| the policy. We hold, therefore, that the counter- 
| claim can not be allowed. 

At the close of the opinion, the court remarked 
that the American policies contained a great 
'deal more than those which were given by the 
English underwriters, and it might well be for 
the consideration of the legislature to require, by 
| general enactment, that those undertakings on 
the part of the insurance companies should be 
confined to what may well be regarded as the 
real object of the insurance, and the language 
confined to that which, on legal principles, the 
obligation of the underwriters rests, and to such 
duties as the insured may be properly required to 
perform. We find these policies coupled with so 
_many conditions, not only in the body of the in- 

strument, but with reference to various classifi- 
cations annexed, some being in very small type, 
_and the others requiring scrutiny to know what 
the obligation of the insurer really is, that it 
would seem there ought to be a thorough chan 
in the construction of these instruments. This 
would save much litigation, and give a clear and 
simple idea of what is at risk, enabling the 
courts, whenever a controversy is before them, 
to determine the question upon the law of the 
case as it is universally understood in the com- 
mercial world. 





++ 
i iad 


Tne secretary of the Sun Fire Insurance of- 
fice ot London, stated to the Select Committee on 
Fires of the House of Commons, that careless- 
ness in using ordinary Lucifer matches causes to 
that office a loss of £10,000 a year. 
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INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


The actuary of the Alliance (English) Assur- 
ance company, recently read an interesting paper 
before the Institute of Actuaries on “ Insurance 
Business in Germany.” The following is an ab- 
stract of the paper referred to: 

Nothing perhaps was such a sure index of the 
true progress of a nation in civilization as the 
provision it makes for the future and against 
emergencies. To examine the nature of this pro- 
gress in the case of the German nation, which 
had made such vast strides of late years, must 
certainly be interesting. His statistics referred 
mostly to the time preceding the great political 
convulsion in Germany in 1866, and by Germany 
he meant all those provinces in which the German 
language was spoken. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to show that the habits of the people of 
Germany were more akin to the principles of 
assurance than in this country or America, and 
that, generally speaking, nations of Teutonic 
origin were more anxious to make provision for 
their families than those of Latin origin, who 
preferred to make their investments in tontines, 
annuities, and endowments, by which they se- 
cured their own comfort rather than that of 
those dependent upon them. Mr. Adler then 
narrated the circumstances in connection with 
the insurances on the life of the Duke of Gotha 
in the year 1825, which eventually led to the es- 
tablishment of the first native life assurance com- 
panies in 1828 and 1829, viz., the Gotha and the 
Lubeck Life Assurance Associations, and traced 
the gradual development of other local societies, 
notwithstanding the legislative restraints that 
were imposed by the several governments. Since 
the year 1848 these have gradually been with- 
drawn, and in Prussia the conditions which 
have to be complied with before a concession is 
granted are easy compared with the former strin- 
gent regulations. In Austria and other states of 
South Germany the governments in their paternal 
solicitude for their subjects, so much interfere in 
the internal management of insurance compa- 
nies that few of them are in a healthy condition. 
Proceeding to statistical details, the lecturer 
gave several elaborate tables, for which he was 
for the greater part indebted to Hofrath Hopf, 
the distinguished manager of the Gotha life 
office, which gave full particulars as to the finan- 
cial condition of the several life assurance com- 
panies. The average amount of new business 
obtained of late years by these companies was 
about ten times the amount shown in 1852, and a 
more satisfactory progress even would have been 
exhibited but for the reaction produced by the 
war years 1854, 1859, and 1866. In the latter 
year more particularly the country suffered from 
the visitations of war, cholera, and a monetary 
panic. The total amount assured by German 
companies at the beginning of 1866 was—£41,- 
868,000, assuring the lives of 281,276 persons ; 
add, for new business, £7,612,000, assuring the 
lives of 55,981 persons ; totul, £49,480,000, assur- 
ing 337,257 persons. Deduct discontinuances by 
death, £905,000, assuring 6,573 persons ; ditto by 
lapses and surrenders, £3,491,000, assuring 25,251 
persons: there was assured at the end of the 
year, £45,084,000, assuring 305,433 persons. On 
examining this return it must appear very strik- 
ing that the discontinuances during lifetime bear 
so large a proportion to the total business. This 
is not so much owing to the withdrawal of as- 
surances on account of the war—as most offices 
in Germany allowed the policies to be suspended 
during the continuance of such war—as to the 
numerous policies Gropped by those who never 
had the means or inclination to keep them on 
foot. The high commission granted to agents by 
some companies, amounting in some cases to full 2 
per cent. on the amount assured, irrespective of a 
commission of 5 per cent. on the annual premium, 
produced alarge amount of new business which was 
naturally of an ephemeral character. The lecturer 
then proceeded to explain that on account of the 
mean age of the lives assured having a tendency 


to become gradually lowered, the percentage of | 
| received in New Hampshire the past year to be 


claims to the amount assured had for some years 


been actually diminishing. The year 1866 proved | 


an exception, on account of the heavy number 


of losses sustained by death from cholera. The 
percentage of expenses to the year’s income 
varied within very wide limits. In the Gotha 


life office it was about 4.59 per cent., in the | 
After ex- | 


Providentia it exceeded 241g per cent. 
amining the comparative rates of premiums 


charged by different societies, and the average | 


amount assured under each policy, an inquiry 
was instituted into the mortality experienced by 
the German companies. An inspection of the 


rates of mortality shown by different tables led | 


to the conclusion that, whereas the mortality in 
Germany under age 55 is about the same as that 
found to exist in England, it was more unfavora- 
ble above that age. Comparing the total amount 
of life assurance in Germany with that in Eng- 
land, it appeared that approximately £45,000,000 
were assured in the former and £350,000,000 in 
the latter country, and that the yearly income 
showed in both cases an average of 214 
to the amount assured. 


culties existed in obtaining any accurate statisti- 
al information on this head. 

Proceeding to the subject of fire insurance. 
Mr. Adler traced the origin thereof in Prussia as 
far back as 1623, and showed that the business in 
that country among the Mutual Insurance Funds, 
which were under the auspices of the state, had 
increased from £106,665,000 in 1828 to £212,153,- 
000 in 1860. The total amount insured in Prus- 
sia proper amounted in 1864 to £734,000,000, with 
an annual income of £1,495,000. The £734,000,000 
was made up of £340,000,000 insured by the 
mutual societies (both state and private) and 
£394,000,000 by proprietary companies—of which 
£313,000,000 was held by Prussian companies, 
£56,000,000 by other German companies, and 
£15,000,000 by foreign (mostly English) compa- 
nies. Passing to Germany taken as a whole, it 
appeared that the total amount insured against 
fire could not be less than £1,600,000,000, of which 
amount four German companies, the Magdeburg, 
Aachen-Munchener, Reunione of Trieste, and the 
Gotha, held respectively insured £261,000,000, 
£172,000,000, £117,000,000 and £77,000,000. The 
total amount insured against fire in England in 
1866, as appeared from the returns of the duty 
paid to government, was £1,408,739,239. Com- 
paring the relative wealth of the two countries, 
England would doubtless outstrip Germany if the 
government duty were abolished. A brief no- 
tice of transport and marine insurance, cattle, 
hail, and the so-called “* hypothek ” or mortgage 
insurance, concluded this interesting paper. 

a a 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue New Hampshire Board of insurance com- 
missioners have made their annual report to the 
legislature, There are twelve mutual insurance 
companies now in operation in New Hampshire, 
which, in the opinion of the commissioners, are 
doing a safe business. The board recommend to 
the mutual companies, the plan of taking cash 


premiums at the time of insuring, sufficient (in | 


all probability) to pay all expenses and losses of 
the companies, and to no longer rely upon the old 
plan of making assessments to meet such de- 
mands. The amount of property now at risk in 
the several home companies in the state amounts 
to nearly twenty-five millions, showing an 
increase at risk from last year. 


“Thirty-two foreign fire and twelve foreign | 


life insurance companies doing business in this 
state complied with our law, and in the month 
of April last presented through their agents to 
the Board of Commissioners a detailed statement 
of their condition, exhibiting their assets and 


liabilities, the amount of capital stock actually | 


paid in, the amount of outstanding risks and the 


premiums thereon, the amount of premiums | 
received during the year preceding in this state, | 


and the amount of losses paid therein during the 
same period. The reports of the several fire 


| insurance companies of other states show the 


aggregate amount of cash premiums which they 


$223,804 44; the aggregate amount they have 


paid in this state for losses during the same time | 


per cent. | 
It was very much to be | 
regretted that in Great Britain such great diffi- | 


is $213,859 59, showing a balance of premiums 
| of $9,944 85. 

“The report of the several life insurance com- 
panies out of the state, but doing business therein, 
shows an aggregate amount of cash premiums 
received in New Hampshire for the past year of 
$370,701 91; the aggregate amount paid for 
losses within the state for the same time is $100,- 
| 413 64, showing the excess of premiums to be 
$270,288 27. The board is of opinion that all 
foreign companies doing business in this state 
have not complied with all the requirements of: 
our general statutes. The destruction of prop- 
erty by fire in New Hampshire for the past few 
years has been alarming. A large portion of it 
was caused by incendiaries, and a large share of 
it can, without doubt, be attributed to negli- 
gence and carelessness on the part of property 
holders and those who have the care of fire.” 

——_+—> #—_____- 


INTERESTING INSURANCE 
CHARLESTON. 


The Charleston Mercury reports an important 
insurance suit in that city. The case was that of 
“James T, Campbell against the Home Insur- 
ance company of New York, an action brought 
by James T. Campbell, a citizen of South Caro- 
lina, upon a policy of insurance effected at the 
agency of the company in Charleston. The 
defense set up was that after the loss, but before 
the adjustment, and before suit brought in South 
Carolina, the claim had been attached by a cred- 
itor in New York. and the money paid over by 
the company there to the executor of the attach- 
ing creditor. The grounds taken in reply tothis 
detense were as follows : 

“First—That the record of the attachment 
proceedings produced in evidence was incom- 
plete, not containing a fact in its native jurisdic- 
tional, and that the defect could not be supplied 
by testimony aliunde. 

“*Second—That the claim of the assured against 
the insured upon an open policy, after a loss and 
before adjustment, is a claim for unliquidated 
damages, and not being attachable by the customs 
of London, is therefore not attachable in any of 
these United States, unless expressly made so by 
local statute. 

“Third—That it was the intention of the legis- 
lature, in passing the act of 1856, to place foreign 
upon the footing of domestic companies in all 
that related to their contracts with the citizens of 
| this state, and the liabilities accruing thereon; to 
give to the policy holder the protection of the 
‘local laws, and the convenience of a domestic 

forum ; and to this end it had conferred upon the 

foreign corporation a local entity and residence 
| as to all liabilities incurred within the state, as a 
condition upon which it was to possess the privi- 
lege of transacting the business of insurance with 
the citizens of the state. That the effect of thus 
domesticating the foreign corporation as to this 
class of its contracts, was to render an indebted- 
ness or liability incurred upon a policy effected 
at the agency here, a debt or liability of a strictly 
domestic character due from one citizen of the 
state to another, having its origin here, protected 
| through the whole course of its existence, from 
its creation to its collection, by the domestic laws, 
and suable in the domestic forum. 

“That the state of South Carolina having thus 
seen fit, as a regulation of policy, to localize these 
foreign corporations, by making them suable 
here in the manner prescribed, and to retain under 
the protection of its own laws, and within the 
jurisdiction of its own courts, all liabilities that 
should accrue upon their contracts with the citi- 
zens of the state, there was no principle, law or 
| comity which required or would justify a court 
sitting under the authority of this legislation to 
hold that, notwithstanding these anxious regula- 
tions by a competent authority to keep it at 
home, the debt or liability in question when it 
arises is a foreign debt, is from a debtor in a 
foreign jurisdiction, and attachable there upon 
the common principle of property, which the 
citizen of one state subjects to the sovereign 
authority of another state by voluntarily placing 
it within the territorial jurisdiction of the latter. 

“The case which occupied three days in the 
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trial went to the jury, after a very able argu- 
ment, when the jury, after a short absence, 
returned with a verdict for the amount of their 
claims,” 
——>-- 2. 
From the Insurance Agent. 


AGENCY DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


Success is seldom achieved in any field without 
some amount of discouragement. Many brilliant 
successes in all departments of action have fol- 
lowed on more than usually heavy disappoint- 
ments. It is impossible that such an occupation 
as an insurance agency, highly lucrative when 
successful, and permanent in its advantages, and 
which is open to so many, should be free from 
discouragements. The benefits which may be 
secured being large, and indeed almost unlimi- 


ted, there is precisely that energetic effort needed | 


tb obtain them, which there is to obtain the 
prizes of commerce or art. If this were not so, 
the dream of an Eldorado, a lazy existence of 
vicking up gold and silver, would be realized in 
insurance agency. When “times sare bad,” 
when enterprise is checked, when trade disputes 
are rife, when local industries are paralyzed, an 
agent, especially if he be a new agent, is apt to be 
discouraged. He can not command the business 
he desires. Probably he slackens his efforts, and 
waits for that delusive “good time coming,” by 
the looking forward to which the substantial 
advantages of the present are so often lost. Bad 
as a season may be, and loud as may be the gen- 
eral complaint, still insurance business thrives. 
This is strikingly shown in the history of the past 
year. It was undeniably a year of depression 
and pressure ; and yet as month after month the 
reports are issued, it is seen, to the astonishment 
of not a few, that almost every company has 
done its ordinary amount of new business, while 
some have done considerably more than they 
ever did before! Who did it? Not the dis- 
couraged agents, not those who gave in, but 
those who, disbelieving the gloomy statement of 
affairs, refused to be discouraged and worked 
systematically as usual. Some agents never took 
so many proposals in any twelve months as they 
did during the last, although, according to all 


accounts, the year was the worst we have seen | 
Some agents are discouraged | 


for several decades. 


through expecting too much at first. They, like 


numerous other laborers in different walks of | 
life, expect, without toil, the rich recompense of | 


those who have borne the ‘‘ heat and burden of 
the day.” In these times, those who inherit good 


things are few compared with those who have to | 


acquire them by industry and skill. But because 
success is laggard, it is not proved that it is 
impossible. All the success which a sanguine 
agent anticipates is within the reach of the long 
arm of perseverence. Many failures result from 


an inefficient method, but they are of course none | 
Insurance business can | 


the less discouraging. 
only be secured by personal effort and personal 
application. It is discouraging to issue a thou- 
sand circulars, and get but slight palpable 
response. But the effect might have been, and 
no doubt would have been, vastly different, if 
the preliminary announcement had been followed 


up by arguments and inducements presented in | 


their most effectual shape—viva voce. Some dis- 
couragements arise from special circumstances 
connected with the first proposals taken by the 
agent. Perhaps the first life is declined, or an 
advanced premium is required; or the first pro- 


posed fire insurance is not taken at so low a rate | 


as has been offered by some mushroom, semi- 
bankrupt office, which. finding itself going down 
headlong, takes anything at any price. 
a matter of surprise that an agent should be 
vexed at such issues as these. But then, possi- 
bly, had he more experience, his surprise would 
be less. For instance, in the case of the declined 
life, the family history might have been very bad 
and full of warning. Had the agent known that 


life offices laid very great stress on a proposer’s | 
family health, the fact of several premature | 


deaths from hereditary diseases, would have made 
him from the first doubtful of success. Or in the 
case of the extra premium required for the life 


insurance, he might, with more knowledge, have | himself into a manhole which is several sizes too | ¢ a 
foreseen that the life was scarcely up to the first ' small for his broad shoulders; or coming panting | Jury, however, found for the 


It is not | 


class standard, and provided for the contingency 
of an additional a by not quoting to the 
proposer the exact table rate, but preparing him 
for a possible advance. In the case of the fire 
insurance, some argument against insuring in a 
reckless company, with the possibility of “ whist- 
ling for your money” in the event of a loss, 
might have induced acquiescence in the reason- 
able rates offered by the sound company in pref- 


concern for the sake of a few shillings’ saving. 
We merely mention these as illustrative instanc- 
es. Numbers of others might be brought for- 
ward, showing that promising agents are some- 
times discouraged at the outset of their career 


against, or would not have been surprised at, 
with wider experience. 


that he will not yet make a good business One 
success will often revive hope. Many agents in 
good positions now were not successful for a 
long time after they commenced their operations. 
Case after case failed them; but at last they 
into the right way, and to the right “swim,” and 
were abundantly rewarded for their persistence. 
The advice of an experienced agency superin- 
tendent or inspector, a chat with a manager, or 
the reading of a practical insurance book, or any 
of these, may tend to put the agent in a method 
of working an agency, and so dissipate his dis- 
couragements. With some men early failures 
are but incentives to renewed efforts. ‘Chey take 
up nothing lightly; but they lay nothing down 
lightly. 





insurance agents. 


—_* 
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A NEW MODE OF INSPECTING 
BOILERS. 


From the Hartford Locomotive. 


Ir 1s a trite saying, that “we live in an age of 
progress,” and because its truth is so universally 
conceded, we do not suppose our readers will be 
much surprised to learn of a new application of 
an old system. It came to our notice on this 
wise: A few days since, our editorial medita- 
tions on the subject of boiler explosions, and the 
_ various hypotheses by which their phenomena 
are so satisfactorily (?) accounted for, were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a stranger, who in- 
quired of us, ina manner indicating the perform- 
ance by him of an unpleasant duty, concerning 
the inspector’s whereabouts. Quoth he, *‘I’ve 

ot a small bdiler in use out here in (nam- 
|ing a village not many miles away,) which I 
_s’pose I've got to have inspected, as the law 
makes me liable to a fine if itain’t done, and so 
‘I called in to see about it.” His query having 





| to me, for I’ve had my bdiler inspected by a higher 
power.” “Ah! have you? How is that?” we 
inquired, having a desire to be advised of all the 
improvements which may be made in our line 
of business. He replied with the air of a man 
/ communicating an important fact, and standing 
forth in the calm consciousness of a superior 
‘intelligence, “I had a clairvoyant examination of 


my bilera few days ago, and the medium told | 
me it was all right, clean and nice inside, and | 


safe to run.” So saying he withdrew, leaving us 
to ponder on the revelation. To those unskilled 
in the mysteries of boiler inspection, this dis- 
covery may seem to signify little, but we are 
sure it will excite a peculiar interest in the minds 
of our friends of the “inspection corps,” who 
have been accustomed to regard the process now 
in vogue, as a rather laborious way ofaccomplish- 
ing what the Frenchman called “ making his 
bread of ze prespiration of his eyebrows.” 
In their mind’s eye they will note a change as 


they anticipate the experience of the coming 
Instead of a sturdy looking | 


summer months. 
man, grimy, perchance, with soot and ashes, 
and clad in a suit of well worn “dirt-proof,” 
' busying himself with hammer and pump ; or 
striving, with many contortions, to insinuate 


erence to a speculative insurance in a dubious | 


by events which they would have provided | 


That an agent should | 
be discouraged and relax his efforts is no proof | 


got | 


Such men succeed everywhere, and | 
such men always succeed sooner or later as | 


been replied to, he volunteered ‘this opinion: | 
“T don’t consider this inspection «uth any thing | 


to the surface for air, after having made a prac- 
, tical test of the question, how much heat a 
human being can endure without being conver- 
_ ted into a roast ;—instead of all this, they see a 
benevolent looking old gentlemen, bidding defi- 
ance to the rays of the summer sun, in a suit of 
spotless linen, and wearing a huge panama, who 
| enters the boiler room, and after gazing ab- 
stractedly about him for a moment, sinks into an 
easy chair and composes himself for a siesta, 
| while an attendant briskly prepares to record the 
| words of somnolent wisdom as they shall drop 
| from his lips. 
| “General appearances of interior good,” he 
murmurs (in the intervals of snoring—) slight 
incrustation — 1-64th of an inch— thick — on 
crown sheet—some corrosion—around fourth and 
fifth rivets—of second plates—from rear end— 
boiler safe—at a running presure of—eighty— 
pounds” Gently unclosing his “mild blue 
eye,” he draws his bandanna across his massive 
brow, affixes his signature to the certificate of in- 
| spection, and mechanically depositing the fee in 
his well lined wallet, he departs. Perchance the 
next effort of his sleepy genius may be to pre- 
scribe in a similar way for some unknown mor- 
tal who sends but a lock of hair to assure our 
friend of his or her actual personality. 

You see, gentlemen of the inspection depart- 
ment, what an immense amount of uncomforta- 
ble experience would be avoided should the new 
system go into general use, and it may be that a 
few lessons would suffice to make you all adepts 
in the new art. 


~<a 
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THE MARQUETTE FIRE. 


Tue following revised list of insurance losses 
at the great fire at Marquette, Lake Superior, in 
_ June, is believed to be absolutely covered. None 
_of the lists heretofore published were complete. 
The total value of the property destroyed, it has 
been found, reaches nearly one million and five 
hundred thousand dollars, while the aggregate 








insurance was one hundred and seventy-one u- 
sand dollars : 
London and Liverpool and Globe.........- eseccere - $51,800 
Bn OO naneoranoe’ 24, 
Underwriters’ Agency, New York .............-+++ o ay 
Oe er ee rT ee 20,151 
See, DH WA, .00.c0necene5sivcnsencenesepanesst 18,000 
| ee ar hore 17,000 
International, New York............. beisinetasuesen: ») Gane 
Patuam, Hartford ......s..coccsccsccccscecs 26. wees 4,800 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia....... 4,200 
Detroit Fire and Marine..............seeee+ Gain mms 9,000 
Milwaukee Mutual..........0.. sccccscees : 2,000 
Lorillard, New York -- 8,250 
Boatmen’s, Cincinnati...............e0++8 scebba sees 2,500 
| Home, New Haven........ bprinveatseneweh’* laeeees 2,000 
Eureka, Cincinnati.............+00¢ ecavaneeessteues 2,500 
| Pa I, Wi 6 isin ves sninssccussckessnameueene 2,300 
Home, Michigan......... C0 000neess 201000800087 e08 1,200 
DIED ins sccithinceduue sevei<iscnesssseeniopprenene $171,200 


Our former estimate, we regret, contained an 
| enumeration of the aggregate loss of the Aitna 
and Home of Michigan at $42,600. A note from 
Mr. J. T. Stanton, secretary of the tna, (which 
is a stock company possessing, we are told, a 
cash capital and surplus of $125,000, and is doing 
a good business,) assures us that the total loss of 
both these companies was only $3,500, which 
amount has been adjusted and settled. 
«> _«—______—_ 

Tuer mania for starting new life companies is 
taking root at the Pacific coast. California has 
already two new life companies,—the California 
Mutual, of San Francisco, and the Pacific Mu- 
tual, of Sacramento, both organized within the 
last eight months. Each company has a paid-up 
‘capital of $100,000, with a guarantee capital of 

$250,000, or an aggregate capital for the securit 

of policy holders, of $350,000 in gold. Bot 

companies, we are told, entered at once upon a 
| prosperous and promising business. 





o—~>>—~+ 
—_— o> 


Tue Scottish Widows Fund, one of the great 
British life companies, recently attempted to 
evade payment of a claim for £10,000 on a plea 
of suicide, the deceased having lost his life while 
leaping from a window when in a state of mental 
derangement, caused by losses in business. The 
plaintiff. 
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IS FIRE UNDERWRITING A PROFITA- 
BLE BUSINESS? 


Ir 1s worthy of serious inquiry, in view of the 
existing state of things —a fierce and ungovern- 
able public prejudice, an unreasoning strife for 
business, onerous taxation, rapid reduplication of 
hazard, and a continually fluctuating money 
market — whether the business of fire underwrit- 
ing, as conducted in the United States, pays. 
We affirm that it is profitable only tothe insured. 
Certainly the paltry dividends of insurance com- 
panies during the last seven years offer slight 
inducement to the employment of capital in fire 
insurance, and the prices of insurance stock show 
that something is radically wrong. Is there a 
remedy, and, finding the remedy, will insurance 
companies be able to enforce it ? 

These are some of the questions which we 
commend to careful study in every fire office in 
the land: 

Do fire insurance companies pay their stock- 
holders remunerative dividends? Let us take 
the statistics of the New York insurance depart- 
ment. In the last three years the one hundred 
and sixty-four fire and fire-marine insurance com- 
panies which do business in that state, received 
$110,720,700.28 in premium receipts on fire and 
marine risks. Where did these one hundred and 
ten millions of dollars go? For payment of 
losses, $61,996,634.07; for agents’ commissions, 
$13,091,936.49 ; for the tax iniquity, national, 
state and local, $5,986,870.97; for salaries and 
other management expenses, $15,650,210.33; 
total, $111,519,470.20, or $798,769.93 excess of 
disbursements over current receipts in a three years’ 
business ! True, these companies paid $11,760,- 
184 in dividends during this period —an average 
of $3,920,061 annually among one hundred and 
sixty-four companies. Now the total assets of 
these companies during these three years aver- 
aged $73,902,575, which, according to the fig- 
ure just given, yielded only five and one- 
third per cent. in actual profits to stockhold- 
ers. But these dividends were not obtained from 
the surplus earnings of the current business, the 
expenses of which exceeded the receipts from 
new transactions. They were only reached by 
appropriating the interest from the accumulated 
earnings of previous business, transacted during 
the period when fire underwriting was a pros- 
perous occupation. In other words, in order to 
give to the holders of insurance stock even a 
paltry interest upon the money invested therein, 
the directors of these companies had to borrow 
from the funds which legitimately belong to and 
should always remain in their reserved surplus. 
Increased business demands increased facilities. 
So it happens that insurance companies, to pre 
serve themselves in safe condition, to afford ade- 








quate security to their policyholders, must cither 
confine their business to fixed limits, or increase 
their surplus additions every year in the same 
ratios as they extend thair operations. Compa- 
nies which go on year after year, writing all the 
risks which they can get, without accumulating 
a corresponding increase of surplus assets, will 
very soon reach a crisis in their affairs when 


| 


neither premium receipts nor interest receipts | 


will suffice to liquidate their losses. 
requires the force of argument to prove that safety 
and prosperity alike urgently demand that not 
only shall part surplus reserves be preserved 
intact, but that the interest arising therefrom 


It hardly | 


shall be applied every year to their further addi- | 


tion. 
dends can not be too severely reprehended. 
when it is used, not only to pay dividends but to 


rent receipts, then we should hardly be able to 
find language to express our condemnation of the 
practice. A business so conducted as not to 


Excesss of disbursements, 
including dividends, over 
premium receipts. ......... 

RVENONE sins sessces sesee 


$ 962,354 62 
3,774,326 96 


$12,558,954 70 
11,760,184 77 





Excess of losses and current 
expenses over premium 
PODER. 000. csceseue $senwe % 798,769 93 
The following calculation of per centages will 
be interesting in connection with the above 


tables : 





Percen'age of total losses to total premium receipts... 69.93 
Percentage of total commissions to total premium . 

SE iid as duce sricadsndkaumerakeneckine eae en ven. EEO 

| Percentage of total management expenses, exclusive of 
commissions and taxes, to total premium receipts... 14.14 
Percentage of total taxes to total premium receipts.... 5.14 
TOE crcsccseses cep eeaekeGonssereeee omeutenes 101.29 
100.00 

Percentage of excess of current expenses to current 
WGNIIB so s<cnccen- ebee cee SEK nRbedoeEbae shoe 1.29 


The use of this interest fund to pay divi- | 
But | 
| assets of these companies were 


repair excess of current disbursements over cur- In calculating the percentage of dividend to 


yield enough income to discharge current liabili- | 


ties must be on the verge of immediate disaster. 


It is to this point that fire underwriting in the | 


United States has finally reached, and, though 
there may be relief in a brief period of unusual 
prosperity, the law of average will soon assert 
itself, bringing, perhaps, untold and unparalled 
disasters, 

That we may be able, not less to bring the 
importance and necessity of reform to the notice 
of insurance companies, than to illustrate the 


vapital and surplus 
$73,902,575.09. 


Now the total average 


stockholders we use these figures as principal. 
The total assets of a company are what that 
company uses in the transaction of its business. 
It is the amount of money employed for the pro- 
tection of policy-holders, and, being actually 
thus used —the company liable constantly to its 
entire payment for losses —it is right that a cal- 
culation upon the basis of total assets, should de- 
termine the percentage of dividend. A dividend 
may be declared upon mere capital, but the divi- 
dend so declared represents the earnings, not 


| only of the chartered capital, but of all other 


absurdity of the public prejudice against the | 


existing rates of insurance, we present herewith 
an original analysis of insurance receipts and 


disbursements for the last three years, as com- | 


piled by us from the returns of the one hundred 
and sixty-four fire and fire-marine companies 
doing business in the state of New York: 
INCOME, 
1865. 


$25,419,589 
4,158,652 


1866. 
$32,281,404 


6,586,087 


55 
78 


76 


51 


Fire premiums. ... ........ 
Marine and inland premiums 





Interest and rents...... 4,785,639 39 4,476,944 
Miscellaneous receipts....... 131,865 08 168,548 77 
Total cash income...... $34,525,746 80 $43,512,985 98 


$36,162,138 45 
6,082,827 23 
4,752,841 58 

219,979 17 


DO POUING  onc ciccceescs 76 
Marine and inland premiums 
Interest and rent............ 


Miscellaneous receipts....... 


$93,863,132 
16,857 567 
14,015,425 


520,393 





Total cash income...... 


* 
reg 

a 
rw 

= 
1 
x 
a 
~ 


3 $125,256,519 21 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1865. 


$17,264,618 33 
3,422 '417 08 


1866. 
$23,913,745 
6,020,945 


87 
10 


DED POUNDS 45s vetasue severe 
Marine losses.......+eccecee 


| 


94 | 


eer 4,616,607 11 3,369,250 70 
SS SE pepe 8,323,687 59 4,805,407 34 | 
| SR iets 2,401,339 69 2.812.866 30 
National tames......cccccces 873,992 97 1,039,746 04 
State and local taxes........ 909,755 97 955,844 19 





All other expenses........... 2,020,782 70 2,321.3827 70 
Total disbursements..... $54,833,201 44 $45,239,138 24 
Total premium receipts...... $29,608 242 83 $38,867,492 27 





Excess of disbursements in- 
eluding dividends, over 
premium receipts......... 


$5,224,959 11 $6,371,640 





funds reserved in connection with that capital. 
Applying this rule, we discover that the total 
-apital (chartered and reserve) of insurance com- 
panies, during the three years covered by the 
above statistics, yielded an average annual divi- 
dend of only five and one-third per cent. ! 

The great and startling facts brought out by 
these figures are these: 

1.; That one hundred and sixty-four principal 
American insurance companies doing a fire and 
fire-marine business paid out during the years 
1865, 1866, and 1867, twelve and a half millions of 
dollars more than their current premium receipts. 

2. That the premium receipts of insurance 
companies are not adequate to pay their current 
expénses. 

8. That of one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars of total income for three years, less 
than two millions were preserved for surplus 
additions. 

4. That the profit of the capital actually em- 
ployed in the business was only five and one- 
third per cent. 

5. That nearly five and one-half per cent. of 
the premium receipts of fire insurance companies 
is absorbed by the tax imposition ; in other words 
that the proportion of premium receipts saved 
for dividends is less than the amount thereof 


| paid for taxes. 


The moral which may be traced from these 
facts addresses itself to both insurer and insured. 


|The mutuality of interest which underlies a 


PRUE Sas sdedkacnséseuns $4,616,007 11 $3,369,250 70 | 
Excess of losses and current 

expenses over premium re- 

DB cccseeia extiessiens $1,608,352 00 %3,002,390 27 

1867. Total. 

Fire losses....... be ebeeuves $20,818,269 87 $61,996,634 07 | 
ee 5,350,456 17 14,793,818 35 
0, ES ee ee ° 3,774,326 96 11,760,184 77 


Commissions 
i edns.c65> deseunce onus 
ree 
State and local taxes........ 
All other expenses.......... 


49 
05 
43 


TITTLE TTT 4,962,84 256 
8,230,292 06 
1,209,259 42 

998,272 38 
2,813,601 88 


13,091,936 
8,494,498 
8,122,998 
2.863 872 


7,155,712 28 











Total disbursements. ........ $45,207,320 30 
Total premium receipts. ..... 42,244,965 68 


$123,279,654 98 
110,720,700 28 





54 | 


transaction in insurance, wherein the benefit 
thereof is shared by both, gives peculiar value to 
whatever information or material fact can be 
evolved from past experience for the correction 
or developement of merely theoretical methods 
of underwriting. The interest thereof belongs 
not less to the great corporations which employ, 
in the United States, not much less than two 
hundred millions of dollars for the preservation 


‘and protection of property, public and private, 
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than to the owners of that property, with whom | does not yield sufficient to pay current expenses. | any of the city or town charters granted by its 


these corporations exchange obligations, at once 
the most sacred and momentous in the whole do- 
main of commerce and finance. It is only by study- 
ing closely the experience of the past, and by 
applying the knowledge deducible from such 
study, that companies can fitly undertake future 
transactions. Their management involves greater 
skill and more constant prudence, because of 
greater hazard, than any other commercial or 
financial operation. Their business is subject to 
constantly varying conditions and the most pow- 
erful and sudden contingencies. Assuming every 
year obligations, which, in the aggregate, vastly 
exceed the gigantic national debt of the United 
States, these corporations extend their protection 
over a whole continent, shielding rich and poor, 
proud and humble, in every quarter of the 
republic. If, then, ‘‘ the national debt is a bless- 
ing,” what term shall fitly express the benefit of 
insurance, which preserves to the people of the 
country, by protecting their property, the mate- 
rial means wherewith they shall gradually dis- 
charge that debt? 

On the other hand their patrons are not less 
interested than are the companies themselves in 
the practical recognition of whatever demands | 
shall be essential to the prosperity of insurance 
corporations. Insurance is valuable only when 
it is guaranteed by a company which adheres to | 
safe methods of underwriting. It is obvious that | 
a merchant can better afford to pay three or even 
four per cent. to a company which has always 
indemnified its policyholders, and which pos- 
sesses an unimpaired capital, than one or two 
per cent. to a company whose integrity and | 
ability are not fully above suspicion. What the | 
insured pays when he purchases a policy of | 
insurance is recovery from loss, and his policy, 
to be worth any thing, must carry with it the 
assured and absolute certainty of indemnity in 
case of damage. Extreme watchfulness is only 
an element of safety; a wise and sacred obliga- 
tion; a useful and necessary precaution, it is true. 
But against any and all contingencies fire is the 
ever constant contingency to which every prop- 
ertyholder is subject; and insurance is the single 
and only adequate preserver and conservator of) 
his fortune. But there are degrees of insurance. 
Unfortunately nothing is too sacred for the | 
rapacity of audacious mankind ; and, therefore, 
we find hundreds of unloosed penitentiary sub- 
jects swarming the land in the sheep-guise of | 
insurance agents, and insurance presidents and | 
insurance secretaries, confusing the public by the 
allurement of what is called cheap rates. To 
any reflecting mind the term suggests sufficient 
condemnation to repel patronage. A commodity | 
to be called cheap must be either less valuable | 
than the same commodity sold at a higher price, | 
must cost less, or must afford its dealer less profit. | 
Now what are the facts in relation to cheap 
insurance? We pointed out last month that the | 
earnings of legitimate and honest insurance com- | 
panies are, and have been, for many years, less | 
than the earnings of capital in any other occupa- | 
tion; and we have again shown, in the figures | 
exhibited above, that the interest returns of insu- | 
rance capital are ridiculously and absurdly low 
Certainly no man, much less any liberal business 
man, will insist, after viewing the deductions 











| that new companies of irresponsible men, in vari- 


Hence a reduction of the existing rates of insu- 
rance is wholly out of the question. Not only 
that, but insurance companies must at once either 
devise some means to largely lessen their losses 
by fire, or considerably increase their rates. 
While the ordinary management and agency 
expenses of al] our principal fire insurance com- 
panies have already settled to the lowest point of 
economy consistent with their vast and widely 
extended operations, it might be possible, with- 
out a further increase of rates in most localities, | 
to reform the business in the mere writing of risks | 
(accepting only those that are free from moral 
hazard) so as to make the premium receipts ade- 
quate to the payment not only of all losses and | 
expenses, but also of fair dividends to stockhold- 
ers, leaving the entire interest receipts from cap- | 
ital and surplus unimpaired for the further | 
accumulation of the companies’ gross assets. We | 
have in mind several imperative methods of 
reform —chief of which we estimate a classifica- | 
tion and rating of moral as well as physical haz- 
ards—but we shall reserve their discussion, in | 
connection with the series of articles on The 
Financial Aspects of Insurance, for further num- 
bers of THE SPECTATOR. 
The public’ must be instructed upon these | 
points with all the firmness and persistence which 
the good companies can command. It would not | 
be right for the companies to abandon any fea- 
ture of the field without putting forth their best 
energies to counteract the dangerous practices 





| 





| devised by the promoters of worthless insurance 
| ‘ 
/ companies to wrest from the former the patron- 


age which they alone can protect. The social 
and commercial interests of the country alike 
demand an immediate suppression of the heresy | 


ous states of the union, binding themselves 
together without accountability to law, worthless 
as to capital and unscrupulous as to character, 
can furnish, at lower rates, to the commerce and | 
finance of the nation the same indemnity as is 
furnished by the strong companies, with their 
valuable accumulations of experience and capital. | 





A VICTORY FOR THE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 

The refusal of the majority of foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business in the city of 
Chicago to comply with the provisions of the 
revised municipal charter, requiring the payment 
to the city of two per cent of the gross premium 
receipts in the city for fire, marine, or life insur- 
ance was, last month, made the subject of legal | 
proceedings in the superior court of Chicago. 
The companies very properly resisted this mu- | 
nicipal tax because they believed it to be uncon- 
stitutional in respect of the discrimination which | 
was made between two classes of corporations 
engaged in the same business. The constitution 
of the United States declares that “the citizens | 
of each state shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several 
states,” which has always been judicially inter- | 
preted and defined to mean that “in a given | 





| state every citizen of every other state shall have | 


the same privileges and immunities—that is, the 
same rights—which the citizens of that state | 


/on every point. 


legislature, any laws or provisions subjecting the 
citizens of any other states to the disabilities of 
alienage in respect of rights to hold property or 
carry on business. But the obnoxious provision 
in the revised charter of the city of Chicago not 
only levies upon the citizens of other states 
which come to Illinois to carry on the business, 
of insurance, a tax to which the citizens of Ih- 
nois are not subjected, but also makes it unlaw- 
ful for all “foreign” companies in default of 
such tax to proceed in business. The weight of 
penal offence is also made to attach to such dire- 
liction, in that companies refusing to’ pay the tax 
may be indicted, and, on conviction, fined not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or imprisoned 
as shall best satisfy the caprice of a local judge, 
himself, pefhaps, a stockholder in a local com- 
pany! 

The first legal action involving a contest of the 
legality of this provision of the charter came 
up last month, in an application by the city au- 


-_thorities for an injunction to restrain Arthur C. 


Ducat from carrying on the agency of the Home, 
Howard, Citizens and Manhattan insurance com- 
panies, of New York. Judge Jameson’s decision 
upon this application, which we elsewhere repro- 
duce, was fully in favor of the companies. He 
not only refused the injunction, but, reviewing 
at length the defendant’s objections to the bill, 
sustained the same with great clearness and force 
Although the bill did not in 
any sense involve the question of constitution- 
ality,—upon which the great and final victory is 


to be won hereafter, if the city should dare to 


carry the matter to that point,—the court could 
not restrain itself from putting in a very em- 
phatic and significant obite dictum, in the shape 


| of a declaration that the act “‘ seems to be abhor- 


rent in some respects to the principles of natura] 
justice.” The importance of the victory thus 
gained should not be underestimated. It makes 
the commencement of the proceedings which, 
sooner or later, must certainly result in the over- 
throw of the taxation iniquity which now rests 
so heavily upon the insurance interests of this 


| country, wresting from them illegally every year 


a sum which in the last three years has exceeded 


the amount of dividends to stockholders. The 
| victims of the outrage we are glad to know are 


alive to the importance of bringing the matter 
every where to adjudication in the courts. 

We have no patience to dwell upon the wick- 
edness of such legislation as this. It is a species 
of oppression for which we fail to find any par- 
allel in the municipal laws of any other city 
whose grandeur and prosperity have proceeded 
from the employment of foreign capital. It 
might be justly presumed that a city to whose 
improvement foreign insurance companies had 
paid nearly fifteen millions of dollars in the last 
ten years would consider itself sacredly bound 
by a debt of simple and impartial justiee to the 
authors of such magnificent bounty. 

But who are the parties between whom this 
discrimination is erected? On the one hand the 
one hundred companies from other states, with 
their seventy-five millions of capitalized assets ; 
on the other, a single half score of good compa- 


_ nies, and, behind them, the whole assorted horde 


of worthless wild-cats. Is it for the purpose of 


which we have enumerated, that insurance com- | possess.” Hence the state of Illinois possessed no } indirectly building up the latter that the good 
ocal companies lend their sanction to this out- 


panies can afford to continue a business which | 


power to incorporate, in any of its statutes or in 
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rageous eviction of foreign companies? We 
hope to see the honor and the influence and the 
justness of these good home companies enlisted 
at once in the warfare which has been instituted 
against this giant wrong. If they have borne no 
part in the creation of machinery for stamping 
out the business of foreign companies, let them 
exhibit suitable haste to repair the wrong by dis- 
avowing their desire for such discrimination. 








1 


way in the transaction of an insurance business, 
seeking information in regard to the representa- 
tions and standing of companies, warns us that 
we have a great and weighty duty to perform in 
the correct instruction and information of this 
great army of insurance patrons. If they are 
dependent upon the companies for protection 


| and indemnity, they are not less dependent upon 
| outside sources for information concerning the 


| ability and integrity of these companies. 


TuHE executive committee of the national | 
| And that, in this respect, the strength of our 


board of fire underwriters, at its late meeting in 
Baltimore, authorized the sub-committee on leg- 
islation and taxation to adopt measures looking 
to the enactment of a general insurance law, 
with similar and analogous provisions, in all the 
states. If the executive committee, or even the 
sub-committee, will now vigorously enforce this 
resolution, and exhaust all the means which can 
be employed in the effort to evolve something 
like justice, reciprocity, and harmony, out of the 
general chaos of legislation which now disgraces 
the statutes of three-fourths of the states, in re- 
lation to insurance, more will be accomplished 
thereby than could be effected in a dozen years 
through the mere operation of the national board. 
In fact the national board is rendered to a large 
extent powerless to reform and elevate the in- 
surance interests of the country so long as insur- 
ance companies are permitted to do business in 
many of the states without responsibility to law. 
What is imperatively demanded, in the name of 
the irreproachable companies, and in the name 
of the insuring public every where, is a general 


| policy, and the correctness of our policy, are not | 


insurance law in force with equal vigor in every | 


state of the union. We do not know whether 
this can be attained best through national legisla 
tion or state legislation. Perhaps, however, in 
view of the frequent changes to which state 
laws are subject, it would be better, once for all, 
to institute this movement in the federal con- 
gress. The national constitution confers upon 
the national legislature clear and undoubted au- 
thority to regulate this branch of internal com- 
merce between the states ; and what is more, de- 
clares in express terms against the discriminat- 
ing legislation to which the majority of states 
have subjected insurance companies in the last 
dozen years. A congressional enactment provid- 
ing clearly and explicitly a just basis of reciproc- 
ity, governing the operations of insurance com- 
panies, outside of the states in which they are 
managed, would protect the great bulk of capi- 
tal employed in a legitimate and reputable busi- 
ness from the lawless inflictions of a score of 
state legislatures bribed to discriminate in favor 
of home companies. 





TuHovuGa we have not space to print, nor time 
to acknowledge, individually, the numberless 
messages of approval and encouragement which 
come to us from officers and agents of compa- 
nies in every part of the country, we can not 





omit to thank them all collectively for their gen- | 


erous support. Thecirculation of Tue Specra- 
ToR is increasing very rapidly. We recognize, 
too, the steady growth a public appreciation, 
which encourages us to hope that eventually 
Tue Spectator will be able to assert and direct 
a healthful influence over the attitude of public 
sentiment towards insurance and insurance com- 
panies. The frequent receipt of letters from 
business men and others not concerned in any 


That 
is what THE SPEcTATOR proposes to supply. 


misrepresented or over-estimated, we print 
herewith what is thonght of our efforts by the 
chosen guardians of the people in New York 
and Massachusetts. 


FROM HON. J. E. SANFORD, INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ) 
OrFIcE OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, } 
Boston, June 20. 
To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 
I have been waiting for some time for a leisure moment to 


thank you for the numbers of THe Spectator, January to | 


May, which you were so kind as tosend me. I have read 
them with interest and instruction, and these numbers cer- 
tainly give promise of a journal of much value to all interested 
in the subject of insurance. The best proof I can give of my 
appreciation of your labors, is by asking you to furnish me 
with the succeeding numbers, as a regular subscriber, which 
I hope you will do, and believe me, 
Your very truly, 


(Signed) J. E, Sanrorp, Insurance Commissioner. 


[A letter just received from Mr. Sanford contains the follow- | 


ing: ‘*A perusal of late numbers your paper has led me to 
abate nothing of my approval of its character and increasing 
value. 
ciated.”’] 
FROM HON. WILLIAM BARNES, SUPERINTENDENT 

OF INSURANCE, NEW YORK. 

State oF New York, INsunaANcE DRPARTMENT, | 
ALBANY, July 8. 

To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 


Our full volume of the Life Report will not be bound until | 


next week. The State Printer is not so quick as you were in 
publishing our text and getting it into New York so quickly 
after the receipt of the proof-sheets, which is an unprecedented 
feat of industry and enterprise in the line of journalism. 

Ido not consider that your efforts are dictated by mere 


selfishness; you could not do so much with selfishness only as | 


a propelling power. Rest assured that we sliall be ever ready 
to give you any information or facilities which the Department 
can afford. 
. Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM BARNRks, 


(Signed.) 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





THE two leading insurance journals in New | 


York city, and all but one or two of the insur- 
ance journals published elsewhere in this coun- 


try, come to us nearly a month behind the ma- | 
Un- | 


jority of our foreign insurance exchanges. 
happily, however, it is not lateness of publica- 
tion alone which suggests the urgent want not 
merely of enterprise and intelligence in Ameri- 
can insurance journalism. The great principle, 


| whose operation conserves more vigorously than 
| any other human device the development of pub- 


lic and private fortune not less than the promo- 
tion of domestic comfort, demands for its ad- 
yancement other advocates than the insincere ut- 
terances of a subsidized press. 








WE wish some of our subscribers in New York 


| city to call the attention of eastern merchants to 


the fact that many of their debtors in 
Chicago, and, in fact, in every western 
city, who are holding large _ stocks. of| 


goods, upon inadequate or borrowed capital, 
are carrying insurance thereon in utterly 
worthless and unreliable companies. High 
rents, light trade, and small profits are inducing 
many a western merchant to yield to the tempta- 


I am glad to know that it is so generally appre- | 


tion of insuring his goods in such companies 
as would not be tolerated a single day in New 
| York city. Eastern merchants who are direc- 
| tors or stockholders in companies adhering to the 
| regulations of the national board have a double 
interest in this matter. We know of one mer- 
| chant in Chicago who has $40,000 insurance in 
| western wild-cat companies which do not pos- 
sess in the aggregate half that amount of actual 
| capital invested in approved securities. Let 
| eastern merchants make inswrance in solvent com- 
| panies one of the conditions of credit to their 
western clients, and then let them investigate 
| for information as to the way in which the latter 
| comply with their wholesome requirements. 








A LATE letter from Commissioner Sanford in- 
forms us that “the labor of valuation is so im- 
mense, especially with fourteen months of new 
business, owing to the change of our insurance 
| year,” that the Massachusetts life report will not 
| be printed for several weeks yet. We have rea- 
son to know that their forthcoming report will 
be one of the most valuable and important ever 
preserted upon the subject of life insurance. 





| THE MONTH. 





Aw esteemed correspondent, whose intimate 
knowledge of life insurance can not be questioned, objects to a 
few statements contained in a notice of the Washington Life 
Insurance company which appeared in THE Spectator for 
| July. At the time that article was written, and even after it 
| had been put in type, the official reports of the business of life 
insurance during the year 1867, had not appeared. Whatever 
statements, therefore, were contained therein had to be based 
either upon the reports of the business for 1566, or upon such 
unofficial data, in the shape of documents, reports, and state- 
ments published by different companies, as were within our 
reach. So that it is undoubtedly quite true that a careful 
| examination of Superintendent Barnes’ official report for 1867 

would disclose a state of things in respect to the business of the 
| Washington entirely different both from that which is known 
to have existed in 1866 and from that which is otherwise repre- 
We are anxious to make this 


sented to have existed in 1867 
examination and to give the result thereof in explicit detail, so 
that all parties concerned in a comparison of their business 
may receive perfect and absolute justice. At the same time, we 
wish it understood, that though in our news columns we are 
willing to give publication to just deductions from official 
reports, we are not willing, in any way at any time, to be 
betrayed into making invidious distinctions. We shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak more at length ia regard to this 
| matter, but for the present must content ourselves with the 
mere statement that, according to oficial data, the Washington 
Life, on January 1, 1868, did not exibit the highest ratio of 
actual realized assets to total assets, nor did it possess the 
| highest amount of avuilable cash surplus. If these facts were 
true in 1867 it does not matter in 1868. The present condition 
and standing of a company are what the public seeks to 
toknow. Yet, after all, we are not at all assured that these 
| mysterious annual calculations of averages and percentages 
| either conduce to the security of policyholders, or subserve 
any other purpose than that of fostering and exciting undigni- 
fied, unworthy controversies between companies. 


TwInGeEs of remorse among the plunderers 
of our national treasury have occurred so frequently since the 
war closed, that the restitution of its stolen money, under the 
afflictive pangs of what is now best known by the stereotyped 
| phrase ‘‘ case of conscience,” no longer excites surprise. But 
| who ever heard of remorseful twitching of conscience among 
Least of all, who will be- 


| swindlers of insurance companies ? 
lieve that the city of Chicago produces the first authenticated 
record of a ‘*‘case of conscience” in insurance? ‘* Give the 
devil his due,” is, we believe, a charitable and politic course 
| of action, and so let Chicago have the credit it deserves for- 
ever afterward for originating, so far as we can learn, the firs; 
| genuine case of remorse in the whole history of insurance. 

Thus much by way of preface to the fact that Mr. Silliman, 
| the general agent in this city of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance company, received last month the sum of twenty-five 
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dollars from an honest French Canadian, who, while sick a 
yearvor two ago from damages caused by accident, was paid 
that amount in excess of what he was justly entitled to. The 
Metropolitan was then an accident company, doing business 
under the name of the National Traveler’s Insurance company. 
The man would give no explanation of his conduct, except that 
he thought he would “‘live a good while longer in the other 
world than in this,” which is probably no more than the whole 
truth, if, at least, honesty is not his only virtue. 


Tue Northwestern Insurance company, of 
Decorah, Iowa, has fallen into the hands of a receiver. We 
hope none of its policyholders in Chicago — not even any of 
those unhappy creatures who can not discover any good in 
insurance unless it comes from a company flying the banner of 
cheap rates—will lose anything by this latest decease among 
the western wild cats. But who killed Cock Robin is now the 
inquiry, even so far away as New York, whence comes an amus- 
ing claim to that creditable achievement from one who would 
have done the deed a year earlier, if ‘‘a three hundred dollar 
douceur” had not suggested the expediency of a postponement 
thereof. The company must have administered its ‘‘ three 
hundred dollar douceurs” lavishly—at least that is our sur- 
mise, judging from the number of half pay advertisements 
which we have noticed for a year past in sundry weakly insu- 
rance weeklies and monthlies. 


—_—___ > ¢ —____. 


CITY TOPICS. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tne United States Life Insurance company 
has lately introduced several new plans, which, added to other 
features of peculiar excellence which have always distin- 
guished this company, now demand from THe Spectator a 
more detailed review than we are accustomed to bestow, ex- 
cept upon companies which present superior claims to public 
confidence. Always adhering to a course of unvarying con- 
servatism, the United States has never participated in un- 
seemly strife for business, nor has it ever employed any of the 
ingenious but fictitious devices upon which the majority of 
companies have established their patronage. Hence its 
growth has not been attained at the expense of any of the 
elements which are essential to real stability. It has always 
performed to the broadest construction of its obligations, 
and has constantly exercised a zealous and watchful at- 
tention to the interests of its policyholders. While it is both 
stock and mutual in organization, its stockholders are held 
by law liable to contribute for deficiency of capital. The 
holders of the company’s participating policies get 80 per 
cent. of the profits of the stock business, and 80 per cent. 





| honored and influential names in New York—bank officers, re- 


to draw cash loans, in case of reverse of fortune, disaster in 
business, or any kind of pecuniary embarrassment. 

A few illustrations of the applicability of dividends to poli- 
cyholders inthe United States will be interesting in this con- 
nection, beside serving to point out clearly wherein this compa- 
ny presents really excellent features of life insurance. In 1864, 
a person aged 29 insured his life for $10,000 in the United States. 
He is now 33 yearsold. By the table of dividends we find that 
in the event of his death this year, his family will receive near- 
ly $10,500. But if he lives to the age of 65 and then dies, they 
will receive the original sum of $10,000, and the additions there- 
to, amounting to $10,594, making in all $20,594. If he lives 
to be 74 and then dies, they will receive $29,282. If he lives 
to be 86, they will receive $51,421, and so on. Again, divi- 
dends being declared annually, as well upon premiums them- 
selves as upon the profits thereon, the policyholder becontes at 
once, after the end of the first year, entitled to avail himself 
of the joint accumulation upon his policy. Thus, dividends 
may be drawn outin cash for temporary dation, or 
they can remain accumulating like the value of the policy. 
In a few years the profits will have accumulated so as to produce 
a dividend in excess of the annual premium, when the policy- 
holder can either draw out annuaHy the cash excess, in nearly 
the same way as a bank, railroad, or other stockholder, | 
receiving his dividends, or apply it to the payment of premiums | 
on additional insurance, or to the purchase of a paid-up policy. | 
Thus, at the age of 47, a person insured at 26, paying $240.70 
yearly, would find his accumulation of dividends for the pre- | 








vious three years, amounting to $731, or $118 for every $100 
he has paid. At 56 the same accumulation would exceed $200 | 
for every $100. In short, we do not know of a single company 
—and here we include English as well as American compa- | 
nies—which has ever presented or attempted to present so | 
wide a range of benefit and applicability in its dividend sys- | 
tem, as the United States. 

We find from an examination of the official report of the Super” 
intendence of Insurance in New York, that the United States 
possesses the largest reserve cash fund for reinsurance known 
to or required by the ablest and most experienced life insur- 
ance authorities ; that the company’s accumulations now ex- 
ceed two anda half million dollars; that last year only four 
life companies exhibited a lower ratio of total disbursements 
to total income; and that its receipts, from interest alone, 
were nearly sufficient to cover the total payment of losses. 
These tests determine very clearly the high standing of the 
United States Life Insurance company. Presenting unrivaled 
inducements in all that is requisite to eminent stability, and 
embracing in the list of officers and directors some of the most 


| tired merchants, and distinguished business men—the United 


of the profits of the mutual business, distributed according | 


to an admirable dividend system, in such a way as to 
give to the members peculiar benefits, which, we believe, 
do not accrue from membership in any other company. 


The business of the United States is conducted upon the cash | 


plan, though its dividend system permits the privilege of lib- | 


eral loans to policyholders. 
vantages which have ever been claimed for note companies, 
the assured are not necessitated, by availing themselves of 


Thus, while they enjoy all the ad- | 


the note privilege, to create a debt, which, by any possibility, | 


can impair or reduce the full value of their policies. Policy- 
holders are also protected by an equitable nou-forfeiture sys- 
tem. 

But it is the company’s dividend system to which we wish to 
invite especial attention. By a plan peculiarly its own, the 
value of one of its policies is never consumed or impaired by 
premium notes, but steadily accumulates year after year, un- 
til it acquires a self-sustaining power. Each policy not only 
draws a dividend up on its premiums, but possess:s also, a share 
in the accumulating profits of the company. Thus a person pay- 


company’s policies, secures, according to the last triennial 


States is fairly entitled to a high rank among the four or five 
best life companies whose names are household words 
throughout the land. 








- ede 
“ 
a A STRONG POSITION. 


rae 

WE hear from several quarters flattering ac- 
counts of the prosperity of the Enterprise Insurance company, 
of Cincinnati. 
nal ability, and enjoying thus far remarkable good fortune in 
escaping reverses to which many companies are subject in the 
early days of their existence, the Enterprise has mounted rap- 
idly to an eminent position among the leading fire companies 
of the country. A single illustration of its policy will serve at 


| once to correct an erroneous notion which has obtained in some 


| places respecting the standing of this company, and, by way 
| of proving the excellence and honesty of its management, fur- 
| nish an example which we can not too strongly wish were 


followed by some other companies. It will be remembered, 
perhaps, that the last New York fire insurance report included 
the Enterprise in the list of companies possessing no surplus. 
Considerable surprise was excited thereat, especially among 


ing an annual premium of one hundred dollars for one of this | those who, familiar with the business of the Enterprise, felt 


| assured in respect of the really strong position which it occu- 


eight dollars annually for the next three years, fifty-seven dol- | 


lars annually for the next three years, and so on, aggregating 


at the end of ten years, $505; at the end of fifteen years, $892; | 


at the end of twenty years, $1,430; and at the end of thirty 
years, $3,115. Hereafter, however, the company will declare 


dividends annually, instead of triennially—a change which is | 
calculated to materially increase the accumulation of plicy- 


holders’ profits. It must be remembered, too, that this cash 
accumfilation belongs to the policyholder for any purposes 
he may choose to apply it. Thus his dividends become an 


| reserve for this purpose a part of their earnings. 


available resource, which may be used either to accumulate | 
upon the face of the policy until death; to cancel future pre- 
miums; to secure a paid-up policy ; to assist every year in the 
payment of premiums; to produce additional insurance ; to 
take out policies on the endowment, or ten, or five year plans ; 


| mine for themselves what amount of money shall best answer 
| the purpose of a reinsurance fund. Hence it is not always 


dividend, forty dollars annually for the first three years, forty- | pied. To satisfy ourselves upon the point, and to auswer 


numerous inquiries addressed to us in different parts of the 


| country, we instituted an investigation into the method by 


which the calculation in the New York report was arrived at. 
The reinsurance fund, as is generally known, is the amount of 
assets held by a company, over and above its actual capital) 
with which it can reinsure its outstanding policies. The laws 
of New York and of a few other states, not less than the dic- 
tates of a prudent management, require that companies shall 
But there is 
no standard rule to govern the ratio of this reserve to the 
amount of money at risks. Companies are allowed to deter- 


possible, without knowing in each case the rate of reinsurance, 
to arrive at a true comparison and estimate of the business of 


A very strong corporation, managed with sig- 


different companies, For instance, in the returns of ten lead- 
ing companies to the New York insurance department, we find 
the amount required to reinsure outstanding risks estimated by 
one company at $3,100 for each million of dollars at risk ; at 
$4,800 by another; at $5,000 by another ; at $6,000 by another ; 
and at $8,700 by the Enterprise. Thus we see that the Enterprise 
reserved proportionately last year more than twice as much as 
any other of these ten companies, Its reinsurance fund was 
made up at the beginning of the year as follows: For $29,000,- 
000 of fire risks, $254,000; for inland hulls, being the entire 

t of the premiums, $109,000; total amount reserved for 
reinsurance, $363,000. If the company had done as other com- 
panies do, and estimated its reinsurance of inland hulls at the 
usual pro rata rate, or for about $50,000, it would have shown 
asurplus of $140,000. But the fact remains the same, though the 
New York report shows a deficiency—a deficiency, be it remem. 
bered, which is certainly creditable to the company. For acom- 





| pany which pursues the policy of maintaining a judicious and 


prudent reserve fund twice as large, proportionately, as that of 

some of the best companies in the land, is entitled to greater 

credit than can be avowed by mere language. The Enterprise 

is doing a splendid business throughout the west, and, in the 

east as well, is held in high favor and estimation. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the ten or fifteen best companies in the 
ountry. 


~~ 
>< 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


In the presence of a fierce competition, such as 
possesses the great life insurance companies in this country, it 


| is pleasant to record the achievement of the yeunger compet- 


itors. The battle is to the strong, but age is not unfrequently 
an element of weakness. So, when new life companies, offi- 
cered by able and conscientious men, zealous to create a proud 
record, come into the field, we should be the first to herald their 
promise, and the first to bestow that tribute which is due, pre- 
eminently, to those who, having the greatest obstacles to sur- 
mount, are the first to arrive at success. 

Among the last of the new companies which have been for- 
tunate in raising themselves quickly to the front rank, is the 
Continental, of New York. Organized during a period of de- 
pression in busi , at the t when the old and solid 
companies were just beginning to exert their great strength to 
outdo each other in an unparalleled strife for patronage, the 
Continental, in the face of such inauspicious circumstances, 
has held its way right nobly. The whole history of the busi- 





| ness furnishes no precedent to the wonderful development of 
| this company, and looking at its record, we may well wonder 


how its officers were enabled to obtain such splendid results, 
in a period so brief, on such small expenditure of receipts. 
For, examining the official records, prepared by Superintendent 


| Barnes—whose administration, it is generally known, has never 
| exhibited any noticeable prejudice in favor of new companies— 
| we find that the Continental expended last year only sixteen 





per cent. of its total i tuge considerably less 
than the average ratio of expenses to receipts, and within five 
per cent. of the lowest ratio in the whole list of companies 
When it is remembered that aconsiderable preportion of the 
receipts of the old companies is derived from interest—one of 
them last year receiving upwards of one million dollars from 
this source alone—while the interest receipts of new companies 
are relatively trifling, the force of this comparison in favor of 
the Continental, will assert itself very strikingly. We could 
not pass a more favorable comment on the skillful management 
which char.cterizes this company. But there are other im- 
portant points in the record which deserves notice in this con- 
nection. Its receipts, from interest alone, since the date of 
organization, two years ago, have exceeded its losses, includ- 
ing dividend additions thereto, while the total excess of income 
over total expenditures is upwards of one million one hundred 


a perc 


| thousand dollars. 


A company which can exhibit these results, after issufmg, in 
the very first year # its existence 2,527 policies, and then in 
the second year, ending May 9, 1868, issue nearly double that 
number—placing 7,242 policies on its books in the brief period 
of two years—is entitled to a proud position among the fore- 


' most life companies. Only five New York companies have in- 


sured a larger number of people, while only one of these five 
exhibit a lower ratio of claims and expenses to total income. 
But brilliant as are these results, the really strongest point, in 
our opinion, in favor of the Continental, is that last year, 
while doing an immense business throughout the country, the 
expenses of its management were not so large as those of some 
companies which did, not do much more than two-thirds as 


| much business. These are the comparisons which test a com- 
| pany’s strength, and when, as in the case of the Continental, 
| they can be successfully applied to new companies, they entitle 


such companies to be regarded with peculiar favor. It too 


| often happens to a new company that its managers allow them- 
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selves to be engulfed in the raging maelstorm of competition, | 
without due regard to the preservative and conservative forces | 
which must be kept constantly at work in order to make such 
competition of any availin the end, when losses commence. 
But the Continental exhibits a record singularly free from 
blemish of any sort. Its skillful officers in the home office, and | 
its zealous superintendents of the outside field, one and all, 
deserve our tribute. 


: ——- «ee -—— 
8ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue St. Louis Mutual Life has changed its 
plan of making dividends from the percentage system, and 
adopted the contribution plan similar to the Mutual Life of 
New York. We are glad to see this company doing vigorous | 
battle for business; and although its rate of mortality hasbeen | 
unexpectedly high’ it is still in a sound condition, as will appear | 
from the following communication from its actuary, the Hon. 
Elizur Wright : | 

To D. A. January, President St. Louis Mutual Life Insur- | 
ance Company. 

Dear Sir; Having valued the policies of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life Insurance company, outstanding January Ist, 
1868, and carefully compared its mortuary experience with 
that which was to be expected by the table of mortality on 
which its premiums are based, I am clearly of opinion that 
notwithstanding the claims by death during the last and a part 
of the previous year were somewhat beyond the tabular aver- 
age, it is, assuming the correctness of the annexed statement 
of the assets of the company at the above date, in a perfectly 
sound, and, indeed, highly prosperous condition. 

Nothing can better illustrate the usefulness, as well as suc- 
cess, of the company, than the fact that in spite of choleraand 
yellow fever, and after all claims, however doubtful, are fully 
paid, it has a reserve fund which would be considered ample, 
even when the rates of interest is much lower. With rates of 
premium adequate to a higher mortality than has yet been 
experienced, the company is only to adhere to its principle of 
maintaining an ample reserve to insure a future in which fhe 
indemnity will be as certain, and, on the average, sure to have 
cost less than in companies which can not invest so profitably. 

Boston, March 31, 1868. Euizur Wricut, 

Consulting Actuary. 


o-oo 
A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS. 


THAT staunch western company, the Merchants 
of Chicago, declared last month a semi-annual] dividend of 
six per cent., free of governmenttax. It is gratifying to 
know that a considerable sum was first reserved from the earn- 
ings of the last six months for an addition to the company’s 
surplus funds, which now aggregate nearly half a million of 
dollars, invested in the safest and most solid securities. The 
advantage of conscientious and prudent management as 
applied to the business of fire insurance is nowhere more 
splend‘dly illustrated than in the brilliant progress and ster- 
ling integrity of the Merchants Insurance Company of Chicago. 
We should be glad if we could say that its example is followed 
by only a few of the two hundred and fifty western companies 
which seek to monopolize the business in their respective locali- 
ties, without, in the majority of cases, offering any stronger 
inducement to patronage than the officious pretext of ‘‘ encour- 
aging home institutions.”” The Merchants has acquired a 
national reputation solely upon the strength of an honest and 
capable management. Prompt in the payment of verified 
claims, and vigorous in the support of measures tending to the 
reform of the business, the Merchants has placed itself in the 
front rank of first class companies. Yet this is not more than 
can be accomplished by other western companies, if they will 
but use the same means. 

——_ > o ——____- 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


For a long time rumor has been rife of the 
formation of a new life insurance company on a gigantic scale, 
with a paid up cash capital of one million dollars. Jay Cooke 
was said to be a prime mover in the enterprise, and it was pre- 
dicted that inasmuch as the country had been canvassed for 
the best insurance talent from among actuaries and life-long 
officers and agents, the new organization would contain the 
cream of all good things in life insurance, protected by ample | 
security. A circular has just been placed in our hands show- 
ing that the dream 1s at length realized, and the National Life 
Insurance company of the United States of America, cash 
capital one million dollars, full paid, has commenced opera- 
tions. 

We are pleased with the tone of this circular and the plans | 
proposed, and we can gee no reason why the National should 
not at once commence harvesting an immense patronage, for 
without any clap trap or cheap disguises the company shows | 
good reasons why it should compete with the best for business. 
Among these reasons not the least are that ‘‘itisa national 
company, chartered by special act of congress, and it affurds } 
the security of a paid up capital of one million of dollars.” | 
Notwithstanding the business is to be done on the stock plan, | 
with a low rate of premium, the company will give a paid up | 
policy for all premiums paid after three payments have been | 


| business houses in the metropolis. 


| Garden City. 


made. Policies will be issued on the return premium plan, the companies from the head to the foot of the list. In the 
and the rates are but little in excess of those charged by | table exhibiting a computation of ‘‘ percentage of assets to 


mutual companies, and the National will pay back at death 
every dollar paid in for premiums in addition to the amount of 
the policy; so that the insurance costs only the interest upon 
annual premiums. Single payment policies are non-forfeitable 
not only for the amount of the policy, but also for the full 
amount of premium paid. The company also introduce a new 
‘*income producing plan” which we have not had time to 
investigate, but from what we can see, seems thoroughly prac- 
tical. 

We learn that J. A. Ellis, the accomplished cashier of the 
Second National bank of this city, takes the agency of the 
National for Illinois. 

—— 0} 
HOW WESTERN MEN CAN SECURE GOOD INSURANCE 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 

THOsE of our readers, here or elsewhere, who 
find it necessary to employ the services of an insurance broker 
in New York city ought not to underestimate the importance 
of committing their interests to safe hands. We know that 
many thousand dollars worth of insurance for western men, 
especially western business men, is effected in New York; 
insurance, for instance, upon vessels and cargoes and upon all 


| 
| 
| 
| 





kinds of products and merchandise, shipped directly from that | 


city by their western owners, importers, or exporters. It is 


not always convenient in such cases for the insured to reach a | 
personal application for a policy; hence the advantage, as | 


well as importance, of commanding the services of an interme- 


diate agent to whom the charge can be committed in implicit | 


confidence as to safety and reliability. We have not the pleas- 
ure of an extended acquaintance with the New York board of 
insurance brokers, but, in view of the occasional necessity 
which forces our business men here, a thousand miles away 


| from the sea coast, to resort to that board, we have ascertained 


that William B. Hayward, whose office is at No. 139 Broadway, 
is one of the most respected and worthy members thereof. We 


ough knowledge of mercantile transactions and values, to which 
qualification is added a long and honorable experience in insu- 
rance. The best companies repose implicit trust in his repre- 
sentations, and it is only with such companies—those whose 
high standing and integrity are above suspicion—that Mr. 
Haywaré ever places a risk. 
enable him to write a very choice list of insurance at lower 
rates than would be afforded upon the mere strength of personal 
application. We cannot too highly recommend Mr. Hayward 
to the favor of all who shall ever have recourse to insurance 
transactions in New York. 
—--#ee —-— 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE. 
Tue trustees of the Northwestern Mutual Life 


| know that he enjoys the confidence of many of the most eminent | 
He possesses, too, a thor- 


| TEXT, THE TABLES, AND STATISTI- 


risks in force,’’ the M:2tropolitan Life Insurance company is 
erroneously rated at 3.8695—the lowest percentage in the 
whole list ; whereas it should have appeared as 38.6945—the 
very highest. However, the appearance of the error in our 
publication subserved the good purpose of directing the atten- 
tion of Superintendent Barnes to a correction of the same in 
the official volume, before that part of the same had gone to 
press. So that in the official publication of the report, the 
Metropolitan is rated where it justly belongs,—at the head of 
the list, showing a greater percentage of assets torisks in force 
than any other company. 
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THE NEW YORK 


INSURANCE REPORTS 


For 1868. 

The publishers of THE SPECTATOR are 
now prepared to supply the New York Insurance 
Report for 1868, with all the statistical tables 
contained in the official text, in single copies or 
by the hundred, at lower rates than they can be 
purchased elsewhere. — 


I. THE LIFE REPORT. Comprises THE 


| CAL INFORMATION, CONTAINED IN 


His relations to these companies | 


THE OFFICIAL EDITION. 

A copy of this pamphlet ought to be placed in 
the hands of every Life Insurance Agent in the 
United States. Jn order, therefore, to secure its 
general circulation, we have concluded to mark 
down the price to the following rates: 


A single copy, postage paid, - - $0 50 
Fifteen copies, - - - 5 00 
Fifty copies, - - - - 15 00 
One hundred copies, - - - 25 00 


Ke An important feature of this Report ts 


Superintendent Barnes’ exhaustive synopsis of 


| and comments upon the charters of all the Life 


Insurance company seem to be equally divided in the selection | 


of a successor to the presidency vacated by the death of Mr. 
Daggett. Consequently further attempts to fill the vacancy 
have been deferred until next January, when the annual meet- 
ing will be held. Meanwhile the duties of the office will be 
discharged by Lester Sexton, vice president, who will be largely 
assisted therein by the company’s indomitable secretary, D. W. 
Kellogg. 
—— «+e oe 
CLEVELAND INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Now that Ohio has demanded that all her 
insurar.ce companies shall furnish full and unquestionable 
indemnity to the insured, we welcome her companies to the 
We refer our readers to the statement of the 
Cleveland in our advertising columns. The Cleveland has 
always been a first class company, a fact which we know from 


personal acquaintance with its officers. Messrs Magill, Hall & 


| Lewis, agents of the Cleveland, are accomplished underwriters. 





+> + - 
OUR PUBLICATION OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENT BARNES’ LIFE REPORT. 


WE received last month from the insurance 


| department at Albany the advance sheets of Superintendent 


Barnes’ life report, on a Thursday. Before ten o’clock on the 
following Monday morning copies of our paper, containing, in 
advance of its publication elsewhere, a complete copy of the 
report, were in the hands of all our New York city subscribers. 


| It is a subject of considerable gratification that in such unpre- 


cedented speed of setting in type a work filled with so many 
and so varied tables of figures, the only error which has been 
discovered, after an exhaustive comparison of our publication 
with the official volume, is traceable to the insurance depart- 
ment and was contained in the advance sheets. Curiously 
enough, this is an error which reverses the standing of one o! 


Insurance companies doing business in the state 
of New York. 

Il. THE FIRE REPORT. Comprises the 
Text, the Tables, and the Official Information, 
contained in the Official Edition; and exhibits 
the condition and standing of every Fire and 


| Marine Insurance company doting business in 








the state of New York Price, per single 
copy, 25 cents; per 100 copies, $15. Companies 
which want to distribute the pamphlet among 
thetr agents, can make arrangements with us, 
upon reasonable terms, fora special publication 
of this Report, with thetr advertisements, etc. 


¥. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
No. 71 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED © 
by the 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York, 


For the following territory: Minnesota, South- 
ern Iowa, Southern Illinois, Kansas, Missouré 
(except St. Louts', Tennessee, Oregon, Western 
Michigan, and Western New York. 


Men of experience can make FIRST-CLASS 
engagements, by applying while the field is open, 


| Lo 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The National Life Insurance Com 


OF THE 


any, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress, Approved Fuly 25, 1868. 


CASH CAPITAL, S 


BRANCH OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, - - 


JAY COOKE, - - Philadelphia. 
C. H. CLARK, “ 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, “ 


C. H. CLARK, Philadelphia, President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Actuary. 


J. K. BARNES, Surgeon General U. 8. A., Washington. 


Solicitor and Attorney 


WM. G. MOORHEAD, Philadelphia. 
GEORGE F. 
J. HINCKLEY CLARK, ‘‘ 


DIRECTORS: . 


HENRY D. COOKE, sia 
WM. E. CHANDLER, ‘“* 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice President. 
E. 8. TURNER, Washington, Assistant Secretary. 


TYLER, “ 


J. EWING MEARS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Medical Advisory Board. 


P. J. HORWITZ, Chief Medical Department U. 8. N., Washington. 
Hox. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Washington, D. C. 


E. A. ROLLINS, Washington, D. C, 


$1,000,000 


First National Bank. 


JOHN D. DEFREES, Washington, D. C, 
EDWARD DODGE, New York. 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, *“ 


JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Ewecutive Committee. 
FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 


D. W. BLISS, M.D., Washington. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by reason of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life, yet presented to the 
public. The Rates of Premium, being largely reduced, are made as fayorable to the Insurers as those of the best Mutual Companies, and avoid all the complications and uncertainties of 


Notes, Dividends, and the misunderstandings which the latter are so apt to cause the Policy-holder. 
to prove acceptable to the public: such asthe INCOME PRODUCING POLICY and RETURN PREMIUM POILACY. 


Several new and attractive Tables are now presented, which need only to be understood 
In the former, the Policy-holder not only secures a Life Insurance, 


payable at death, but will receive, if living, after a period of a few years, an annual income equal to ten per.cent. (10 per cent.) of the par of his Policy. In the latter, the Company agrees 
to return to the Assured the total amount of money he has paid in, in addition to the Amount of his Policy. 
The attention of persons contemplating insuring their lives, or increasing the amount of Insurance they already have, is called to the Special Advantages offered by the 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Circulars, Pamphlets, and full particulars, given on application to the Branch Office of the Company in Philadelphia, or to its General Agents. 


GENERAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY: 


JAY COOKE & CO., New York, for New York State and Northern New Jersey. 
for Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, District of Columbia, and West Virginia. 


E. W. CLARK & CO., for Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey. JAY COOKE &CO., Washington, D.C., 
Hon. STEPHEN MILLER, St. Paul, for Mionssota. 


J. A. ELLIS & CO., Chicago, Illinois, 
For Illinois and Wisconsin. Office over Second National Bank, corner Lake and Clark streets. 





MaeiitL, Hatt & Lewis, 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 
NO. 110 LA SALLE STREET, 


Union Building, - - - - Chicago. 





Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., | 


OF CLEVELAND. 


Assets, over $300,000. 


Cleveland Insurance Company, 


OF CLEVELAND. 


Assets, over $300,000. 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Cleveland Insurance Co.,: 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


JULY 1st, 1868. 





Office: Company's Building, 


Cor. Water and Superior Streets, Cleveland, O. 


| J. 8. MILLER, 


| Cash Capital - - $200,000.00 
| Surplus - - - = 104,609.63 
Liabilities - - - 4,500.00 | 
ASSETS: 
Ca Oi SD ink irene swnsene! eenenees $5,578 48 
| Merchants National Bank.............. 10,236 30 
| Ninth National Bank, N. Y............. 4,035 80—19,850 80 
SoD 40D SIRES 550 05008006 005560050n808 62,712 50 
U. 8 Registered 5-20 Bonds........... 111,000 00 
Keal Estate owned by the Company....$50,000 00 
| Kens BMerhange. 2... 6106..c0ccesessseusce 24,000 00—56,000 00 
Bills Receivable, (Hull Premiums). ..... 25,199 21 
Unpaid Premiums and due from Agents. 18,605 21 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co.., 


OF DETROIT. 


Assets, over $225,000. 





ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THIS AGENCY. 


3,637 29 


Furniture, Safe and Wrecking Material. 
5,354 84 


Due from other Comp:nies and Persons 


Accrued Interest and Rents........... ° 2,250 00 
$304,609 63 
LIABILITIES: | 
Ceadiarted TAs 008 oe ss csnccbe050ssc0 cdeses -consess $4,500 00 
| 
DIRECTORS: | 
H. B. Payne, 8. D. McMillan, C. W. Coe, 


T. P. Handy, Leverett Alcott, H. G. Cleveland, 


H. F. Clark. 





H. B. PAYNE, President. | 
8. D. McMILLAN, Vice President. | 
8. 8. Cor, Secretary. | 
Joun J. Surpurrp, Asst. Secretary. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
513 Oxrrve Street, St. Louis. 

JULY 1st, 1868, 

Assets, Over $3,000,000. 


OFFICERS: 
D. A. JANUARY, President. 
CHARLES H. PECK, Vice President. 
WM. T. SELBY, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. 
General Agent. 
Consulting Physician. 
Legal Advisers. 


WM. N. BENTON, 

DR. JOHN T. HODGEN, 

CLINE & JAMISON, 

HON. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 

WM. M. McPHEETERS, M.D., Examining Physician, 
At office of Company, daily, from 12 to | and 3 to 4 P.M. 


DIRECTORS: 


Wm. T. Selby, 
Nich. Schaeffer, 
Theodore Laveille, William T. Gay, John F, Thornton, 
Chas. H. Peck, Wm. C. Jamison, Jas. 0. Carson, 
Gen. Thos. L. Price, R. P. Hanenkamp, David K. Ferguson, 
Jules Valle, L. H. Baker, Jacob Tamm, 
Geo. R. Robinson, D. A. January, Hon. John Hogan. 


THE ST. LOUIS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


offers as many advantages as any other institution of a similar 
nature in the country. Its resources are large. ‘ts policies 
are liberal. Its premiums are moderate. Its modes of receiv- 
ing payment easy. Its profits are equally distributed. Its 
settlement of claims prompt and liberal. 

The Sr. Lovrs Murua. issues all the various classes of poli- 
cies issued by other first-class institutions. Its policies are all 
non-forfeitable. Its new Ten-Payment Endowment system, 
which provides for the payment of a policy to the assured him- 
self in old age, or his heirs, if he should die early in life, is 
becoming very popular. This system embraces all the advan- 


Robert E. Carr, 


Oliver Garrison, 
Wm. J. Lewis, 


Samuel Willi, 


| tages of a Savings Bank and Insurance Company combined ; 


as it guarantees large pecuniary aid to the family of the as- 
sured—in the event of his death—from the moment the first 
dollar is invested, and at the same time stipulates that, should 
he survive until his family is grown up and provided for, the 
money will be returned to himself—and not only returned, but 
largely increased through the peculiar mutual system of the 
Company. 
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HoME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 135 Broadway. 





CASH CAPITAL, - . - . . ; 4 
ASSETS, Ist July, 1868, - . . i ‘ ‘ 
LIABILITIES, - 


$2,000,000 00 
3,730,981 60 
126,453 15 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Presipenr. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice Presipenr. 
D. A. HEALD, Seconp Vice PRrestpenr. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEORGE M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, Seconp Assistant SEcRETARY. 








Cuares G. Hosart & Co., 
No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, | 


SECURITY 


CHICAGO. 


CHARLES G. HOBART. 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


BOSTON. 
Assets over $1,000,000. 


American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $650,000. 


BOSTON. 
Assets over $325,000. 


NEW YORK. 
Assets over $700,000. 


Exce'sior Fire Insurance Compan 
pany, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $300,000. 


Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $200,000. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland 
Insurance. 


Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 





SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 


. New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 


Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 


North American Fire Insurance Co., 


|\Life Insurance Company, 


| 
| 


OF NEW YORK. 


This company issues policies on all the plans in use by first- 


| | 
| | 


class companies, at as low rates as is consistent with safety ; | 


and is doing a large and steadily increasing business. | 
| 
Having all we can do to attend to our own affairs, we find no | 


| 


| time in which to wrangle with other companies, but purpose 





OncAmizED 1850. 
Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








James OC. WALELEY, President. Samvg. H. Wurrs, Sec’y 2 
N. S. Pater, Vice-President. 4 





ASSETS, - - - - $4,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, OVER $2,000,000. 


LOSSES PAID, $1,500,000, and not a case litigated. Poll- 
¢les issued to date, over 30,000. 
Agents pronounce the CHARTER OAK COMPANY the 


| most popular in its plans of all life insurance companies, and 


doing all we can, in an honorable way, to secure our share of 


business. 


| 
} 
} 
| C. H. BAKER, Manager 
| FOR ILLINOIS, WIS€ONSIN, AND MINNESOTA. 


| the policies. 





| OFFICE, 106 S. CLARK ST., cor. Washington, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


other companies admit this by copying its chief feature~ 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


This company originated, in 1868, the system of declaring 
annual dividends, and paying the same at the first renewal of 
Three complete dividends of this class have been 
paid, and the fourth is being paid. 

Persons of good character and address can obtain local or 4 
traveling agencies, by addressing general agents. 

w. H. WELLS, 
(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago.) 


GENERAL AGENT FOR ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE, Room No. 3, Reynouips’ BLock, 
(near the Post Office) 

CHICAGO. 
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North America Life Insurance Co., 


No. 229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS OVER $3,000,000.00. 


ASSETS, January 1, 1867, - - - $1,539,019 00 | INCOME in 1866, - - - - - $1,243,863 00 
6 $6 1, 1868, - - - - 2,736,305 00 “ “© 1867, - - - - - - 1,886,143 00 


5,259 NEW POLICIES granted in 1867, insuring $16,127,552 00 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITING, 


After three (and in some cases two) Annual Premiums have been paid. 
THIRTY DAYS’ CRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL PAYMENT, and the Insurance Continued during «hat Time. 
NO RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL 


In the United States, or any part of North America north of the Southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, at any season of the year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 
(@™” In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular attention to the following : 


By a recent Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the Company is authorized to make Special Deposits with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the Seal of the Department, and a Certificate that the Policy is secured by pledge of Public Stocks, under a Special Trust, created by an Act of the Legislature, in 


NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





N. D. MORGAN, President. T. T. MERWIN, Vice President. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. GEO. ROWLAND, Actuary, 
J. H. HENRY, M.D., Medical Examiner. H. A. NEWTON, Prof. of Mathematics, Yale College, Advisory Actuary. 




















: : 
INTERNATIONAL | 
ivsurayce company, Lumbermans Insurance Co., MANHATTAN 
Assets, $1,059,780. 53. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. OF NEW YORK. 
PROVIDENCE . . Offices, Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
Paid up Capital, - - $300,000. . ios 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 
Aoi; Hinniiaeat aaiiiaan Henry STOKEs, President. 
SSELS, Q, -9o. C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-President. J. L. Hatsey, Secretary. 
H. G. POWERS, President. THOS. GOODMAN, Sec’y. | 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. Y. Wemp ce, Ass’t Sec’y. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. T. L. MILLER & 00., a 
Agents, 
STANDARD st ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | OFFICE, Nos. 108 & 110 LASALLE STREET. | sMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
Aeoid $ 6 EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
ssets, $325,799.02. — LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
Insurers receive the LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN, 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. ASSETS J 868 agen ne: = fanaa on all participating policies. 
— january I, I $ No claims unpaid. 
<n All kinds of non-forfeiting life and endowment policies issued. 
MERCHANTS | Gash on hand ;.» sesesecseeeeeseee setecetecees $34,075 16 | Policies incontestible. . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | Bonds and Mortgages -........--..-2.2.--.:- s.22 54,450 09 | All endowment policies non-forfeltable after one payment, 
| Loans secured by U. 8S. Bonds and National Bank The following are examples of the operations of the last divi- 
Assets, $337,631.00. Bick cosestcecn 40bnesensensiesncdsesées 149,841 50 | dend: . 
| Other Securities ... ..cccccrcoccccccccccccesccscs 20,769 86 = 
T. L. MILLER & ©O., Agents. ae auars | Policies Issued in 1864, only Four Years Ago. 
otal Assets..........+ o S60 cccsseccnse ; 
SUN Age Amount Prenton ~~ ‘ Total 
— | atissue. Insured. d. to Policy. Am't Policy. 
roTT x y 40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13 572 
’ 0 , ! , 
Assets, $250,127.06. Losses: unadjusted ssw iehedwenlinhedneaniuedeaienee $21,698 64 | 2% 7,000 571 2,505 9,505 
Other Claims .....cccece. coccccccorsccccececs 9,473 07 This is an entirely new plan, giving insurers the largest re- 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, ——— | turn ever made by any company in the seme period. 
$31,171 71 
MANHATTAN oe ‘ Coeaee ae N. H., General Agent 
or Maine an ew Ham re. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, DIRECTORS: oS MASOm SvaRst?, Boston, Mass., General Agent for 
astern assachu 8. 
H. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 0. L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, General nt for 
Assets, $5,000,000. THOMAS =. Scent, Lumber Merchant. e Northern New York. ao 
. AN, Se I 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. WILLIAM T. ALLEN, of yl me yg ais asta | New to 5 apsrenhage Pea agers a wate sy 
NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, Bates & Co. L. D. WINDSOR, Erie, Pennsylvania, General Agent for 
—— eae of A es Py “ene Pennsylvania. 
. D N, of N. Ludington 0. LEWIS SPENCER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, General nts 
Cffice, 108 and 110 La Salle Street, 58. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. for Ohio, Indiana, etc. ‘it ‘ - 
J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips, T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant, CHICAGO 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ORCANIZED, A.D. 1850. 
Cash Assets, - - - - $2,700,000. 


This organization, which has now established a branch in this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a Stock and Mutual Corperation, it possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are personally liable for any defici:ncy of the capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, «nd fourteen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 
of the company. According to the report of the /nsurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, the company affords . the 
strongest security to policy holders, their assets, coropared with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 UNIT VERSATZ 
to every $100. . 

The Wall Street Underwriter, in speaking of the organization, says: ‘‘ The sound conservative course of the United 


States commends the office to the steady favor of ths investing public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the : f 
company, and a sense of perfect security in the policy holders.” Li e Insurance Company, 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life insurance ; it applies the principle of compound interest to the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at NEW YORK 
any period in the life of the policy, and used in business, or for any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim : 
equality in all other desirable points, with the best life companies in existence, in the matter of accumudation, and for the 
purpose of investment, we claim for our system superior advantages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- Office, No. 69 Liberty Street. 
cal workings. 

The dividend of March 4, 1865, and also of March 4, 1868, was 40 per cent. on premiums, and 20 per cent. on pre- 
vious dividends. This plan of dividends gives to each policy its share of the accumulating profits of the company. For 
example, on a policy paying one hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits for each year, and the total at 
each year on this system are: 











THE ORIGINAL 





























Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. | y ~ - > — a ANY 
Te Yodo gan'0d | IS gos 9x gsoras ) "50 gronay © gows'e3 ) a3 gasree’ grioday (JOINT Stock Lire Insurance Company 
2 40 00 80 00 16 99 53 992 51 | 30 206 39 8115 02 48 513 56 7616 03 
3 40 00 120 00 17 99 53 1092 04 | 31 247 34 3326 36 44 513 56 8129 59 OF THE UNITED STATES. 

4 48 00 168 00 18 99 53 1191 57 | 382 247 34 3609 70 45 513 56 8643 15 

5 48 00 216 00 | 19 119 44 1311 01 | 38 247 34 8857 O04 46 616 28 9259 43 | . ‘ : : . 

6 48 00 264 60 20 119 44 1480 45 | 384 297 20 4154 24 47 616 28 9875 71 | The business of this Company is exclusively confined to the 
7 7 60 821 60 | 21 119 44 1549 89 | 35 297 20 4745 64 48 616 28 10491 09 | Insurance of First-Class Healthy Lives. 

8 7 60 339 20 22 143 33 1693 32 36 297 20 4818 64 49 739 54 11231 SI | 

9 57 60 436 80 23 148 33 1336 55 37 35" 64 5105 28 50 739 54 11971 O7 | 

10 69 12 505 92 | 24 143 33 1979 88 | 38 856 64 5461 92 51 739 54 12710 63 | Z i AT 2£Q 

11 6912 57504 | 2% 17199 2151 87 39 356 64 BSIS 56 52 srt taws0n | SLATE MENT, Fuly 13th, 1868. 

12 69 12 64416 | 26 171 99 2323 86 | 40 427 97 6246 52 53 887 44 14485 49 | 
13 8294 72710 | 27 17199 2495 85 41 427 97 6674 50 D4 837 44 15872 98 | ASSETS: 

2 06 39 «62702 24 | 
6 edits see | & vey . . . me . | United States Stocks (market value) - - $109,250 00 
See the company’s pamphlet of ‘‘ New Plans”’ for fuller explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the | ; = F - 
various modes of using or applying the dividends. The next dividend date is March 4th, 1869. Profits are available after | Bonds and Mortgages (City of New York) - - 97,000 00 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as explained in the ‘‘ New Plan” prospectus. Brooklyn City Bonds (market value) - - 25,187 50 
N. B.—Hereafter dividends will be declared annually, instead of triennially, as heretofore. This will materially Virginia State Bonds (market value) - p x 14,700 00 
increase the accumulation, as noted in the above table. | z aie : 
Applications for all kinds of insurance and endowments will be promptly attended to in Chicago by either of the undersigned. | Cash Deposited in New York Guaranty and Indem- 
This old and well known company, having hitherto confined its business mainly to the State of New York, is now extending | nity Co. (at interest) - - - - 45,000 00 
its business throughout the healthy regions of the Union, and applications for agencies may be made to Cash on hand and in Bank 7 - . . 10,182 09 
W. D. BABBITT, JAS. F. BRADLEY, | Balances due by Agents (secured) - - - 25,478 23 
Gen'l Agent for Southern Illinois. Gen'l Agent for Northern Illinois. Gliese Sarstiune 2 Ee F . . , 5 935 29 
Office: 8S. W. cor. Madison and LaSalle Sts. (Otis Block). Office: Room 8, Mercantile Building, 116 LaSalle St., Chicago. : . Pera 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums 72,165 31 
; | Premiums in course of Collection - - - 56,564 64 
os a Ym > YT” 9 | ’ 
KNICKERB O CA ER LIFE. KN IC KERB OCKER | Interest Accrued, not due - - - - - 4,540 67 
— | Other Assets - rr Ap - - - * 8,319 21 
AGENTS WANTED. Mutual Life Insurance Co.| rome... -. - - - sumer 
OF NEW YORK. LIABILITIES: 
The subscriber is now prepared to make lib- Amount required to Reinsure Outstand- 
eral arrangements for business, with Znsurance | ing Risks—-Homan’s Table—5 per 
ORGANIZED IN 1853. "cent. - - - + = $243,200 


Agents, Solicitors, and Brokers. 

The superior standing and advantages, the | _—— 
unrivaled growth and popularity of this com-| 
pany, as shown in this year’s statistical report, 


Unpaid Losses, not due - - - 15,000 $258,000 00 


Surplus «© 5s = = = = = $210,422 87 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 181} to 100. 


|Cash Assets over - - = $4,000,000 00 











sufficiently indicate the unequaled inducements it Policies Issued in 1867 - = - a i aati “aie 
. i - 000 Number of Policiesin force - - - - - 08 

offers to Life Insurance Agents and Brokers. Amount Insured in 1867 $31,000,000 00 | me 7996.8 
id i msuring - - - + + - =- + $7,926,810 

Losses Paid in 1867 - - 600,000 00; : , ‘ 
\ iI $ | Policies issued since January 1st, 1868 - - - 1,138 
Annual Income over - - 2,000,000 ©0 | i P 2 713.25 
RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, see we See eS ts — 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. INTV 
166 and 168 Randolph Street, - - Chicago. GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. THE UNIVERSAL 

Hox. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. Offers the following Original and Popular Plans of Insurance; 


P U | N A M 1st. THe Return Premium PLAN; upon which Policies are 


issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Companies, 
guaranteeing the return of all premiums paid in addition to 
the amount insured. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 2nd.°TuHe Repuction oF Premium PLAN; by which Policies 


are issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Compa- 





— nies, guaranteeing a reduction of fifty per cent. of the premium 
HARTFORD, CONN, after the third annual payment, 
|NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE 
OFFICERS: 
in any part of the United States. 
‘ WILLIAM WALKER . - - . - PRESIDENT. 
Cash Capital, - ~ << $ 500,000 “ee HENRY J.FURBFR - - - - Vice Presipent. 
~ ; : JOHN H. BEWLEY - - - - - SECRETARY. 
— Office, No. 166 and 168 Randolph Street, | ouanues £. PEASE - + ASSISTANT SECRETARY. * 
CHICAGO. ILL D. PARKS FACKLER- - - -  ConsuLtTine AcTUARY. 
R. J. SMITH, Ceneral Agent : EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., - - MepicaL Examiner. 
P ; aati RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, ALEXANDER & GREEN. - - - -  Soxicirors, 
For the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. For Illimois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- GS Agents wanted throughout the West. 
sota, to whom applieation may be made for insurance and | 
Post Orrice Drawer 57, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Agencies tn the Ghevn tnneed tates, | Address 


N. B.—All contracts, permits, or receipts, not signed by the T. ORMSBEE, Manager Western Dept., 
Wm. E. Rotto, AGENT, CHICAGO. Manager, are void, ; . 124 Washington Street, Cuicaco. 
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8. M. MOORE. A. H. VAN BUKEN. J. H. MOORE. 


M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


. 49 LA SALLE STREE7, 
CHICAGO, 


Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 
pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required. 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


_—_— 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000, 





ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000, 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 





IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000. 





MARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000. 





- NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 


—_—— 


SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ASSETS OVER $750,000, 





Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 











1794. 1868. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF 


NORTH AMERICA, 


OF THE CITY OF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1794. 


Oldest Stock Insurance Company 


IN AMERICA, 


Cas Capitat anv Surptus, January ist, 1868, 


$2,056,412.77, 


Invested as follows : Market Value. 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate in City of 


Pe cc acadhinesacaderusamaesdaunss $407,050.00 

| Philadelphia City Bonds .............scecceeeeess 149,600.00 
| Pennsylvania State Bonds ......... .csccccecsces 179,790.00 
United States Government Bonds................. 321,166.00 


| Bonds of Penn. R. R. Co., and other Corporations. 210,942.60 
| Bank and other Stocks and Loans secured by col- 


Bnb00RE .one . wsvccccescessestencenescoeecnewes 116,356.50 
Notes Receivable (chiefly for Marine Premiums). .. » eee 





Accrued Interest, and other demands—all good... 94,667.57 

Real Estate,—office of the Company.............- 30,000.00 

Cash on hand in Bank, and Cash Items........... 200,000.00 | 
Dotal Assets 2 cccececsvcsssoovescsessoses $2,056,412. 77 


ACTUAL SURPLUS, 


over and above all Liabilities, including Capital Stock, the 


Largest of any Fire Insurance Company in the 
United States, 


save two, as shown by the official Report of the New York 
Insurance Superintendent for 1868. 

The ‘‘OLD NORTH AMERICA” com d busi April 
14, 1794, since which time it has been in uninterrupted and 
successful operation, and now offers its services to those seek- 
ing reliable indemnity against loss by fire, with a 





Reputation for Stability & Usefulness 


based upon an honorable business career of 74 years, and 


Losses Paid in cash, exeeeding $19,500,000, 


the largest amount paid by any fire insurance company in the 
United States, save one. 

Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the West and 
North-west. 


DrrEcTors : 
Arthur G, Coffin, Richard D. Wood, 
Samuel W. Jones, 8S. Morris Waln, 
John A. Brown, John Mason, T. Charlton Henry, 
Charles Taylor. George L. Harrison, Alfred D. Jessup, 
Ambrose White, _ Francis R. Cope, John P. White, 
William Welsh, Edward H. Trotter. Louis C. Madeira, 


A. G. COFFIN, President. CHAS. PLATT, Secretary. 


Edward 8. Clark, 
Wm. Cummings, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 


J. F. DOWNING, General Agent, 
located at Erie, Pa. 


CHARLES H. CASE, 
Principal Adjusting and Supervising Agent, 
MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
116 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





INDEMNITY. 


HUNT & GOODWIN’S 


INSURANCE OFFICE, 


NO. 86 LA SALLE STREET, 


ZErya BurILpinG, opposite Court House. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED 


ON 


DWELLINGS, 
FURNITURE, 
STORES, 
MERCHANDISE, 
MANUFACTORIES, 
VESSELS, and 
CARGOES, 


In the following Companies, UPON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
and losses adjusted and paid at this office. 


<£tna Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $4,833,543-39- 


North American Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $434,373-72- 


Security Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $1,477,677.12. 


Roger Williams Insurance Co., 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $201,708.81. 
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CASH ASSETS, - 





For particulars, apply to the undersigned. 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CoMPANY. 


243 BROADWAY, Opposite City Hall Park, 
NEW YORK. 
JAMES R. DOW - - - PRESIDENT. 


E.H. JONES - - 


Cc. M. SILLIMAN, 
Manager of Branch Office, 


104 La Salle Street, te CHICAGO, ILL. 





Washington Life 


PAUL & MASON, General Agents, - - - 


Vice PRESIDENT. 


Cvaes CUNTe, - - - = 





in force. 


TRADERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF CHICAGO. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1865.) 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL, - . $300,000. 


CiInton BricGs, President 
DaAvip KREIGH, Vice-President. 
James VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


E. HEMPSTEAD, 
W.N. Wooprcrr, 
Geo. F. Rumsey, 


Joun B. Lyox, 
B.C. ScRANTON, 
8. T. ATWATER. 


Curmton Briacs, 
Davip Kreiex, 
H. A, Hcur_ecrt, 


Insurance on hulls, cargoes, and freight lists on the lakes, 
merchandise on the rivers, and fire risks in the city, taken at 


Insurance Company, 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT. 


$ 1,000,000 


ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE POoLicy HOLDERs. 


POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER TWO ANNUAL PA YMENTS. 


Dividends on the Contribution Plan, paid annually from date of policy, and in case the premiums are not paid, applied to keep the insurance 
Life Policies Self-Sustaining in from 13 to 20 years, according to Age. 
This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of insurance, and offers every inducement consistent with solvency. 


130 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


a 


‘ 





Orrice OR Prarvatt Dasxs 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Walnut, Oak or Ash, 


(TO ORDER.) 


WARRANTED, 





| because every inch of lumber used is thoroughly KILN-pRIED. 


More than 100 varieties of Styles 
constantly on hand at our 


Manufactory, 82 W. Washington St. 


(Corner of Jefferson.) 


Also a few samples at our 





Salesroom, 62 Washington Street, 
(Crosby's Opera House,) 
where every thing pertaining to the sURNISHING OF 


the current rates, and losses promptly adjusted and paid atthe SCHOOLS can also be found. 


home office. 


OFFICE: No. 84 La Salle Street. 


| A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
63 Washington St., Crosby's Opera House, 
, CHICAGO, 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 


OFFICE, 


Organized on the Mutual Plan: 
FROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 


One-third of the Premi+m may Remain Unpaid as a Loan, 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Thirty days’ grace allowed each payment, and the policy held 
that time, 


ALL POLICIES ARE INCONTESTABLE for the usual causes. 
Policyholders have the widest liberty to travel, without extra charge. 


Each policyholder has a voice in the elections and management of the 


Company. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Cc. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. 





J. P. ROCERS, Secretary. 


26 NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF CEDAR. 


good during 





Poticies Issuep 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 


FOR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE, 


Payable annually, or full paid by ten annual payments. 
Endowments payable to the Insured at any Required Age. 


FOINT POLICIES, 


Payable at the death of the first of two or more persons. 





PAYMENTS 


MAY BE MADE ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, THRICE ANNUALLY, 
OR QUARTERLY. 

INSURE in favor of yourself, in which case, at your death, the policy 
will be payable to your estate. 
protected against your creditors by the laws of the State. 
children, parents, brothers, sisters, creditors, or any person depending on you. 


In favor of your wife, in which case it i 
In favor of your 


THE MOST ABSOLUTE SECURITY IS OFFERED TO THE ASSURED. 


Annuities granted on favorable terms. 


Policies Issued to May 9 1868, 
Amount insured, - 


income, - - - - - 


Dividend Declared January 27, 


CANVASSERS WANTED for Chicago, and the States of Illinois and Minnesota. 


Illinois Branch, - 


IRA HOLMES. W. W. HOLDEN. J. A. HOLMES. 


HOLMES &5 BRO., 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 
Represent the following old and reliable companies: 


Insurance Co. of North America, 


CHARTERED 1794. 
Cash Assets, $2,151,412.77. 


National Insurance Co., Boston, 
CHARTERED 1825. 


Cash Assets, $811,508.39. 


Norwich Fire Insurance Co., 
CHARTERED 1803. 
Cash Assets, $336,622.06. 
Albany City Insurance Co., 
Cash Assets, $351,877.42. 


OFFICE, - - 18 LA SALLE STREET, 


MERCANTILE BUILDING. 





Liberal arrangements made. Apply to 


The most liberal assistance given policyholders to keep up their policies if they become embarrassed. 


7,242 
$20,643,930.00 
$1,519,395.87 
40 per cent. 


121 South Clark Street, Chicago. — P. O. Box 437. 


CYRUS CHILD, MaAnacer. 





Capital, $200,000.) rnenieed, 1855. 
CuicaGo FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 
N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS. 





THOMAS CHURCH, Presipent. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice. Presipent. 
8. P. WALKER, Secretary. 





$200,000 00 
51,822 27 


CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 


$251,822 27 





ASSETS, Janvary 1, 1868. 


U. 8. 6 per cent. Bonds—5-20s—- - - $175,550 00 





Loans on Mortgage - - ° - 40,000 00 
Bills Receivable - - - - - 6,066 67 
Railroad Bonds 9,000 00 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Co. Stock - 9,000 00 
Premiums unpaid - - - - 7,068 00 
Interest accrued - - - - - 1,650 00 
Office Furniture, etc. - - - - 800 00 
Cash on hand - . - - - 7,525 60 
$259,660 27 
LIABILITIES, 

Losses unpaid - - - - $7,663 00 

Dividends unpaid - - - 175 00 
$7,838 00 
$251,822 27 





Losses paid in 1867, 
$115,422 76. 





Losses paid in Twelve Years, 
$374,819 27.: 





WIDOWS’? AND ORPHANS’ 
BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 





This Company, under the direction of the most prudent and 
experienced Board of Trustees engaged in the business of life 
underwriting, issues Life and Endowment Policies at cash 
rates. 


Assets, $1,000,000. 


All Policies issued on the Mutual Plan. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 
ACCUMULATIONS, - - - 800,000 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - = 100,000 
The entire surplus is divided equitably among 

the Policy Holders. 

H. B. ROBINSON, Secretary. 

ROBT. A. GRANNISS, Assistant SECRETARY. 

G. 8. WINSTON, MepicaL EXAMINER. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, ConsvuLtine AcTUaRY. 


WILLIAM BETTS, CovyseL. 
MINTURN P@ST, ConsvuLtine Paysictay. 


Experienced Agents desiring to represent this 
successful and popular Company are invited to 
address the home office. 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. 


ORCANIZED 


ZEPHANIAH PRESTON, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Vicc-President. 
LUCIAN S. WILCOX, Medical Examine. 


IN i846. 


WOODBRIDGE S. OLMSTED, Secretary. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Tue Larcest Mutua Lire Insurance Company, NuMBERING 55,000 Mempers. 


A Purely Mutual Company. 


ASSETS, 


Its Assets belong Exclusively to tts Meméers. 


- - $20,000,000 


Acquired by prudent and economical management of twenty-two years, without the aid of a single dollar of original capital. 


SURPLUS ASSETS, - 


All profits divided among the members. 


Each policyholder is a member. 


$6,361,967 


There are no stockholders. 


ITS LARGE DIVIDENDS.—They have averaged over 50 per cent. annually. Total amount of dividends paid the members since its organ- 


ization, $4,397,142. 


ITS SUCCESS UNPARALLELED.—It has arrived at the extraordinary condition where the income from annual interest alone, has for 


years been more than sufficient to pay all its losses. 


ITS RESPONSIBILITY.—For every $100 of Liabilities, it has $154 of Assets. 
LAST YEAR’S PROSPEROUS BUSINESS.—Amount insured fiscal year 1867, $45,647,191 00. Income received fiscal year 1867, $7,530,- 
886 19. During its last fiscal year this Company paid to its living members, and to the families of its deceased members, nearly $2,000,000, and at 
the same time added more than FOUR MILLIONS to its accumulated capital. 
The whole record of this Company has been one of prudent management and prosperous advancement. Among the older and leading life insur- 
income has, through its entire history, been the lowest of any. 
ITS LIBERALITY.—It accommodates the insured by giving credit for half the premium, and grants insurance to meet all the contingencies 
It issues polcies on a single lite from $100 to $25,000. 


ance companies, its average ratio of expenses to 


and wants to which life insurance is applicable. 


MOORE & 


STEARNS, General Agents for Illinois, Chicago. 


Total amount of losses paid by the company, $6,868,528. 





ETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


—_——_ 


E, A. BuLKBLEY, President. 
Austin Dunnam, Vice-President. 





Total Assets, over - - . - $10,000,000 
Policies Issued in 1867,  - - - 15,251 
Amount Insured in 1867, nearly - $45,000,000 
Policies Average nearly - - - $3,000 
Receipts for 1867, - - - - $5,129,447 
Surplus for Dividends, nearly - - $2,000,000 


Income, over $20,000 per day. 
It has $130 Assets for every $100 Liabilities. 
Dividend, fifty per cent. 


The ZTNA ISSUES POLICIES on the ALL-CASH plan, | 


and also on the HALF-NOTE plan. It DOES NOT INSURE 
ON CREDIT, but by the half-note plan it enables the insured 
to obtain at once, (or by paying ALL CASH to obtain at the 
end of two years) double the amount of insurance that a 
STRICTLY all-cash company will give. 


Garden City Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO. 


T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. | 


- $200,000. 


Capital, - - - - 


OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, President. 
JOHN SCHNEIDER, Vice-President. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


The dividends of the ZETNA WILL DOUBLE A LIFE POL- | 


ICY in two years (or at once on the half-note plan). It re- 
quires from twenty to twenty-five years to do the same ina 
strictly all-cash Company, by ennual additions to the policy. 

ECONOMY of management, CARE in the selection of risks, 
PROMPTNESS in the payment of death claims, and SECU- 
RITY in the investment of its IMMENSE TRUST FUNDS, are 
rigidly adhered to, and have ever characterized this Company. 

The TNA calls upon every policy holder to use his special 
efforts to secure a policy in the Company for his friends—thus 
promoting the mutual advantage of all. Persons desiring to 
act as agents will address 


SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, Manager, 
FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND NORTHERN INDIANA. 


OFFICE, IN ZETNA BUILDING, 
No. 8 La Salle Street, - - Chicago, Jil. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GEO. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings’ Institution. 
JARED GAGE, Capitalist. 

H. H. SHUFELDT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 

J. W. PRESTON, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 

JOHN C. HAINES, Esq. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

JOHN C. DORE, Commission Merchant. 

C. J. GILBERT, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 

L. B, SIDWAY, President Turner & Sidway Leather Co. 





$58,000 for $4.75. 
Fourteen of the Passengers Killed 


IN THE 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


AT 


ANGOLA AND PORT JERVIS, 


Had insured themselves against such calamities by procuring 
TICKETS OF INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ISSUED BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


At the small cost of four dollars and seventy-five 
cents, 


Which secured to their families the sum of 


$58,000! 


The claims upon tickets in the Angola accident, amounting 
to $25,000, have been paid. The others will be promptly ad- 
justed and paid by the company, which is the only one in the 
United States, devoted to this branch of accident insurance. 

It has a capital of over THREE HUNDRED THOU:AND 
DOLLARS, safely invested in government, state, municipal, 
and other securities 

It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 

Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any re- 
quired hour, and sold at nearly every ticket office in the coun- 
try. 

It is liberal in its policy and prompt in its settlement of 
claims. The total and partial losses upon its tickets already 
amount to nearly $100,000. 

J. G. BATTERSON President. 

HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 
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THE 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company, 


ESTABLISHED 


OF LONDON, 


A.D. 1803. 


CAPITAL AND CASH ACCUMULATIONS, 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD, 


Has established a Branch of the Company in the United States, 


Office, No. 40 Pine Street, New York, 


For the purpose of transacting a GENERAL Fire INsuRANCE Business in this country. The following named gentlemen constitute the Local 


Board of Directors for the United States Branch: 


E. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consut, Chairman. 


A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low & Brothers. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. 
RICHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


DAVID SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


The reputation and standing which this Company has secured during the sixty-five years it has transacted business throughout the world, 
together with the large and undoubted security it offers for all its obligations, will, it is hoped, secure for it a share of the public patronage. 
All losses of this agency will be liberally adjusted and promptly paid here. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 114 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








R. H. JORDAN, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


112 La Salle Street. 


Lamar Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - - - - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - 209,963.71 
Assets, - - = = - = $509,963.71 


American Exchange Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 





Capital,- - - + = = $200,000.00 | 
Surplus, - - - - - 54,170.40 | 
Assets, - - . - - - $254,170.40 


M syland Fire Insurance Co., 


OF BALTIMORE, 





Capital,- - - - . - $200,000.00 
Surplus, - - ° . . 98,354-23 
Assets, - - = = = = $298,354.23 | 


flome Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF CINCINNATI. 





$100,000.00 deposited with the Auditor of State | 
as a perpetual guarantee. 


HOVEY AND NICHOLS, 


No. 57 State Street, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA COTTA. 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES, 


ALSO, 


Statues, Fountains, Vases, Urns, 
Etc.,; 


For Private AND Pusiic GRouNDS, AND FOR CEMETERIES, 


TERRA COTTA 


WILLIAM B. HAYWARD, 


General Insurance Broker, 


139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fire, Lake, Ocean and Canal Insurance 


effected at the lowest rates in first-class companies, without 
additional cost to the insured. 


Particular attention given to insurance on VESSELS and 


| their CARGOES, and on all kinds of MERCHANDISE, in- 


cluding WOOL, TOBACCO, COTTON and PETROLEUM; 


| also, to MANUFACTURING and other SPECIAL RISKS. 


IS AS DURABLE AS STONE OR IRON, 


is produced in a higher degree of ornamentation than can be 
wrought in Stone or cast in Iron, 


AND COSTS FROM ONE-HALF TO TWO- 
THIRDS LESS. 
ORNAMENTAL GOODS 


For House, Garden and Lawn. 


OIL PAINTINGS, BRONZES, PARIAN, SWISS CARVINGS, 
MOSAIC WORK, ARTIFICIAL FRUITS, DECALCO- 
MANIE, Erc., WAX MATERIALS, Ere, 


I REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 


American Exchange National Bank. 

Campbell, Magee & Co., 192 and 124 Duane street. 
Brank & Gihon, 42 and 44 Murray street. 

George Bliss & Co., 340 Broadway. 

Kendall, Opkyke & Co., 283 College place. 

Butler, Pitkin & Co., 356 Broadway. 

Northrup, Taylor & Co., 312 Broadway. 

Clark, West & Co., 460 Broome street. 

Thomas & Benham, 108 Broad street. 

W.H. Harris & Co., 114 Broad street. 

Richmond Brothers, 54 Vesey street. 

Glen Cove Starch Manufacturing Co., 166 Fulton street. 
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GROSS ASSETS, - - $2,029,640.79. 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, 


President, 


Furnishes Insurance combining the advantages offered by all 


other Companies, with unequaled Financial Security. 


Assets, - over $25,000,000 in Cash 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, 
F. SCHROEDER, - 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, - 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, - 


Secretary. 


Ass't Secretary. 
Actuary. 
Asst Actuary. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to 


the Company direct, or to either of the following 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


F. Ratchford Starr, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Dela- | 
ware, 400;Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. Merrell, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, Detroit, Mich. 


L. Spencer Goble, General Agent for New Jersey, 299 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Hale Remington, General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts (except Boston), Fall River, Mass. | 

H. 8. Homans, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 424 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

James A. Rhodes, General Agent for Southern New York, No. 
157 Broadway, New York. | 

O. F. Bresee, General Agent for Virginia, West-Virginia, Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, and Maryland, 21 South Street, Balti- 
more,“Md. 

John G. Jennings, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Christie, General Agent for Northern New York, | 
Troy, N. Y. 

Stephen Parks, General Agent for Western New York, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Frank H. Little, General Agent for Long Island and Staten 
Island, 132 Broadway, New York. 

Benjamin D. Kennedy, General Agent for Kentucky and East- 
ern Tennessee, Louisville, Ky. 

8. J. Scovill, General Agent for the Eastern British Provinces, | 
St. John, N. B. 

John W. Nichols, General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Fayette P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, Rutland, Vt. 

Amos D. Smith, 3rd, General Agent for Rhode Island, Provi- | 
dence, R. i. } 

Clinton B. Fisk, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry H. Hyde, General Agent for Boston and Vicinity, 85 | 
State Street, Boston, Mass. | 


} 


¢ Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


‘DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 
| 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Iilinots, 





| 
| AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 





Phenix Insurance Company, 


| 
| 
Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


| 
| 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co, | 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid bv 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 





SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 115. 


Fanuary «st, 1868. 





Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cashitems - = - $346,644 69 
Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security - 104,494 54 
Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 1,574,411 69 
| Accrued interest - - - - + 4,089 87 
$2,029,640 79 
Liabilities : 
Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 00 
Losses in process of adjustment - 167,356 23 
Unpaid Dividends - - 144 00 
— $1,167,500 23 
Actual Surplus -  - - - 62140 56 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disaster 


THE 


HarTFORD 


1: fers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 
evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 


suited to the times. 


Income, - $5,000 per day. 


Agencies in all prominent localities, 


ALL CLaAsses oF Fine Risks accerTep 20N EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 
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HomME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


158 Broadway, New York. 








ASSETS, - - - - - - - - - - - $2,000,000. 


ALL THE SuRPLUS OF THE CompaANy DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND PAID ANNUALLY. ALL POLICIES(AFTER TWO FULL-PAID PREMI UMS) NON-FORFEITABLE. 
NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON FEMALE LIVES. ONE-THIRD OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUM LOANED TO THE ASSURED. 


WALTER S. CRIFFITH, President. CEORCE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 1. H. FROTHINCHAM, Treasurer. 

WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 

DIRECTORS. 

A. A. LOW, - - - - - - A. A. Low & Brothers, 31 Burling Slip, New York. THOS. CARLTON, - - - - Carlton & Porter, Methodist Book Rooms, New York 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, - - President Union Trust Company, New York. HARROLD DOLLNER, - - Dollner, Potter & Co., 181 Front Street, New York. 
J.8.T. STRANAHAN, - - - - President Atlantic Dock Company. A. B.CAPWELL,_ - - - - Attorney and Counsellor, 80 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS MESSENNER, - - - President Brooklyn Bank. NEHEMIAH KNIGHT, - - Hoyt, Sprague & Co., 56 and 58 Park Place, N. Y. 
SAMUEL SMITH, - - - - - Ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn. EDWARD A. LAMBERT, - - Merchant, 45 John Street, New York. 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, - - 1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn. JAMES HOW, - . % President Union White Lead Manuf’g Co., Brooklyn. 
A. B. BAYLIS, - - - - - Broker, New York L. B. WYMAN, - - . . - Merchant, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 
PETER C, CORNELL, - - - Merchant, 80 Wall Street, New York. GEO. A. JARVIS, - - : - President Lenox Fire Insurance Co., New York. 
WALTER 8S. GRIFFITH, President, - Brooklyn. 8. E. HOWARD, - - - - Howard, Sanger & Co., 107 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, . Importer, 49 South Street, New York. 


JOUN D. COCKS, - - President Atlantic Insurance Company. 

H. B°CLAFLIN, - - - - - H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church Street, New York. CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, - - - Merchant, New York. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, - - +  -  §.B Chittenden & Co., New York. JOSEPH W. GREENE, - - J. W. Greene & Co., New York. 

J.E SOUTHWORTH, - - - - President Atlantic Bank, New York. RUFUS R GRAVES, - = + 68 Wall Street, New York. 

CZAR DUNNING, - - - - Secretary South Brooklyn Savings Institution. JOHN W. FRO; HINGHAM, - Frothingham & Baylis, 80 South Street, New York. 
LEWIS ROBERTS, - - - - L. Robeits & Co., 17 South Street, New York. EDWARD DELANO, - - - - New York. 

JOHN T. MARTIN, - - . - 28 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. E, LEWIS, Jr., - - - - Valentine & Bergen, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





JOHN HALSEY, - °* - - Haight, Halsey & Co., New York. 
WESTERN GENERAL AGENTS. 


JAMES M. STRYKER, Illinois, office 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. E. H. KELLOGG, Wisconsin, Milwaukee. PARSONS & STARK, Missouri, St. Louis. DOUGHTY & BRUEHL, 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Cincinnati. LEE PARRISH & SON, Michigan, Detroit. H. NEWBERRY, Northern Ohio, Cleveland. H. H. BOSSLER, Northern Indiana, Fort Wayne. 


HENRY W. CLARK, AGENT, 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. 














Abstract of the Annual Statement | THE O UEEN 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE * 
‘ e | LIVERPOOL 
City Fire Insurance Co., 
CuHicaco Insurance PLuate — 
OF HARTFORD, JAN. 1, 1868. 
COMPANY. — LONDON. 
The Capital Stock, all paid up, is $250,000. : —_ 
— , Authorized Capital, - - - £2,000,000 
The Assets of the Company are as follows: STERLING. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. | New York, Boston and Hartford Bank Stocks, $162,025.00 Subscribed Capital, eee £1,909.7 20 
State and City Bonds, - - - . - 55,100.00 . ae 
Railroad Bonds, - ° - ° - 81,975.00 Paid up Capital and Surplus, 
omen Government Securities, - - . - - 54,987.50 $1,342,550 in GOLD. 
arena a p Aaa Per Seo oe | A SPECTAL FUND OF $200,000 is held by the Insurance 
4 = A SPECTAL FUN J s he’ y the 
sath an lent acteeaeet Miadisaliits Bank pry Department at Albany, for the benefit of Policy Holders. 
Manufacturers of Insurance Plates | tterest accrued and other Cash Items, - - 6,021.91 7 S. BRANCH, 117 Broadway, New York. 
Total market value, = - - - = + $465,960.46 CionGe ADLARD, Manager. | WM. H. ROSS, Secretary. 
ia a J. A. HUYT, Sup t of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, President Mechanic's Bank. 
LIABILITIES. WILLIAM H. MACY, President Leather Manuf. Bank. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. 
. Losses adjusted and not due, unadjusted and in sus- DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
CASS, MILLER € CO., Proprietors 38,369.63 SAMUEL D. BABCOCK........ Babcock Brothers & Co. 
. sanded _ MARTIN BATES... .........-+0 Martin Bates, Jun., & Co. 
No other claims against the company. ~ enor? oe onaen J —, — 
53 and sq 5. Clinton etrect, - - Chicago. TERSTER. President, | WILLIAM H. GUION........... Williams & Guion. 
C. T. WEBSTER, President. =|. ES HARPER (Ex-Mayor) ...Harper & Brothers. 
| GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. | "BOORMAN JOHNSTON ...... J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
| $8. FRENCH SHEPHERD KNAPP .... ....... President Mechanic's Bank. 
1. P. POINIER | General Agents. HENRY F. SPAULDING....... Spaulding, Hunt & Co. 
7 ae Se JOSEPH STUART...........00+5 J. & J. Stuart & Co, 
Go WILLIAM WATSON ............ William Watson & Co. 
R. W. HOSMER & CO., AGENTS, CHICAGO. JAMES L. ROSS, Agent, 





Room 27, Chamber of Commerce. Mercantile Building, 114 and 116 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill, 
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Illinois Branch Office 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


>. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, nearly 3,000,000. 


This 


sidered highly conservative, was among 


Yompany, while it has been con- 


the first to abolish the odious restrictions 
on travel and change of occupation Jrom 
its Policies, and to pay full dividends to 
Policy-holders for every premium paid. 
The objection to a Company receiving 
part premium in notes does not hold good 


against the PHAUENLX, as only surplus 





premiums are loaned, and these, in case 
of death, are not taken from the Policy. 
The Policy is always good for the entire 
amount, 
AGENTS 

will find the Phenix a Company posses- 
ing every desirable element of popularity, 
and will have the additional satisfaction 
of knowing that its officers are prudent, 


careful and economical. 


The Pheenix is doing a large and safe 


business, and pays an annual dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
Examine carefully its plans before in- 


suring elsewhere. 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, 


MANAGER AND GENERAL AGENT, 


43 Clark Street. 





PHENIx MUTUAL LIFE | Church, (5 00dman & Donnelley 


| 


| 


SPECTATOR. 


THE 


Lenoy Cuuncn, KDWARD GOODMAN, R. R. Donneciry. 








FAINT ERS, 


Nos. 108 and rro Dearborn Street, | 


COR, WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


FOURTEEN POWER PRESSES IN OPERATION. 


Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction, We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


Fire, Life, and Marine 


InsurANCE PrinTING, 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 


OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
LETTER HEADS, 
SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACCENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 

BUSINESS CARDS, 

BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Etc., 
| 
With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 


tion. It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
examine our specimens and prices, 


Cuurcn, GoopMANn & DONNELLEY. 
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NEW WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE. 
LIFE 


INSURANCE IN A NEW COMPANY, AND ON A 


NEW PLAN, 


HARTFORD 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, $300,000. 


THOS, J. VAIL, - - - PRESIDENT. 
Cc, C. KIMBALL, - - - Vicke-PRESIDENT. 
JAMES P. TAYLOR, - - SECRETARY. 


WM, SCHEFFLER, - - - AcTwary, 


ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENCY, 


No. 9 Larmon Block, Chicago, Ill. 


This Company having closed the Accident Department of its 
business, issues all the approved forms of Life, Term, and En- 
dowment Policies, with or without participation in profits It 
applies to all its Policies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF NON-FORFEITURE ; 


has established liberal and equitable regulations in regard to 
change of occupation, residence and travel. 

These and every other condition of the contract DISTINCTLY 
EXPRESSED IN THE POLICY ITSELF. 


With this Company originated the system of Insurance 
entitled 


INSURANCE ON 
BEARING 


THE 
PLAN. 


LIFE INTEREST- 


By this system, the Company guarantees to the Assured 
compound interest on all premiums paid, at six per cent. per 
annum, until premiums and interest shall equal the sam in- 
sured. Thereafter no further payments are required, and Cash 
Dividends upon the amount insured are paid annually, at an 
equal percentage with these declared upon the Capital Stock 
of the Company. Premiums and Interest are non-forfeitable 
from the beginning. Paid-up Policies on this plan entitle the 
holder toa 


Loan of One-half the Sum Assured. 


Premiums calculated so as to limit payments to one, two, 
three, or five years, if desired. This plan avoids the com- 
plevity and obscurity of the old systems, and compels the In- 
sured to understand the entire contract. 

Simplicity, clearness, and perfect equity eharacterize the 
Interest-Bearing Plan. 


AGeNTs wanted throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
With men of character and experience, liberal arrangements 
arrangements will be made. 

Parties desiring information or Agencies, are invited to call 
upon or address 


HEWITT & PETTENCILL, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 9 LARMON BLOCK, - - CHICAGO. 
POST OFFICE DRAWER, 6,208. 


N. B.—Resp onsible, energetic men, alle to bring things to 
pass, wanted in Chicago. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, nearly - - - $6,000,000. 


Annual Cash Income,- - -3,500,000. 


Sum Assured During the year 1867, 


over = - - - - $43,000,000. 
No. of Policies issued in one year, 10,000. 
Its policies average the largest of any American company. 


It issues all desirable non-forfeiting policies. 


ON A SINGLE LIFE, FROM $250 to $25,000. 


PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS, 
ANNUALLY. 


ALL 


Dividend, Feb. 1st, 1867, Cash Value, $600,000. 


It is the most successful, and, for its years, the 


Largest Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Its percentage of LOSS to amount AT RISK is LESS THAN | 


ANY OLDER COMPANY. Its percentage of total ‘* Out-go”’ 
to ‘* Cash Premium Receipts” is less than any other company 


whatsoever. 
Agents wishing to represent THE EQUITABLE, are invited 


to make application for appointment, by letter, to the New | 


York office. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, 


Vice President. President. 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


H. F, Jenntson, Gen’l Agent, 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE. 





NET ASSETS, 1868, MARKET VALUE, 


$45368,294.74. 





Fire aNnD INLAND NavicaTion Risks. | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To indicate the value of a veteran company, like the Etna, 
| the following record of its performances should ccnvince every 
| intelligent mind how property burns; also how this sterling old | 

company performs its duty to the public. 


5,000 DWELLING HOUSES AND CONTENTS. 
2,200 CHURCHES, COLLEGES, ano PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | 


| IN 49 YEARS IT HAS PAID FOR 
| 


4,400 MILLS AND MANUFACTORIES. 





8,000 STORES AND MERCHANDISE, | 
2,200 SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RIVER. 
' 

| 

| 


MAKING A 


Total of Losses paid, $23,000,000. | 


The tna Insurance Company its the Trustee 
of its patrons to an extent ten-fold greater than 
of tts own stockholders. 


(ce Agencies in all the principal cities-and tewns in the 
United States. 
Rates and terms as liberal as are consistent with reliable in- 
| demnity. 
Applications for insurance will be promptly attended to. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


Cincinnati. | 


71 Vine Street, 


| one year, insurin 
| dent, or $3 to rH 


THE PIONEER COMPANY. 


° THE ORIGINAL 


"TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1868, - $940,829.51 


INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


Causing Death or Total Disability from Labor 


or Business. 


Accipent Po.icres written for any term from one month to 

from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal acci- 
‘0 weekly indemnity for totally disabling 
injuries caused by accident, at an annual cost of $5 to $25 per 
$1000, according to occupation and degree of hazard. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The TRAVELERS also grants all approved forms of full Life 
Insurance, at low rates of premium, either on the STOCK or 
MUTUAL plan. The former at rates so low as to be equal to a 
LARGE DIVIDEND IN ADVANCE. 

Participating policies give all the profits to the assured. 
Dividends available annually, to increase the amount of the 
»olicy, or to liquidate next = premiums, or to purchase 
indemnity for disabling injuries in advance, to the amount of 
$5 per week for each $1,000 insured: thus GUARANTERBING THB 
DIVIDEND to that extent. 

All full life or endowment policies NON-FORFEITABLE. 





Comsinep Lire anp Acctpent Insurance 
UNDER ONE POLICY AND PREMIUM. 
The Travelers also combines with any approved form of full 


life insurance, when desired, the payment of a weekly indem- 
nity for totally disabling injuries by accident—thus combining 


| all the benefits of both Life and Accident insurance under one 
| policy and premium, at rates less than most companies charge 


for Life insurance alone. This form of policy meets with much 
favor, and the Travelers is the only company that writes it. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In its Life department, the Travelers has already, in its first 
twenty months’ business, written over 3,700 policies —a 
greater number than any other life company in the same time 


| (with one exception). 


In its Accident department, it has written upwards of 


| 125,000 policies, and 


Paid Three-Quarters of a Million in Losses, 


including over 8,400 losses by non-fatal injury, and 114 death 
losses by accident, in which the large sum of $308,000 was 
realized for $1,934 received in premiums, 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary, 

Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


— 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 


80 La Sallie Street, Chicago. 
TULIUS WHITE, MAnaGer. 
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CAPITAL, 


One MILLion Do.tars. 


Security by Law, - - $2,000,000 | 


oo 


ENTERPRISE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOS. SHERLOCK, President. 


J. SHILITO, R. M. BISHOP, 
L. R. HULL, JOS. C. BUTLER, 
THEO. COOK, ADOLPH WOOD, 
A. D. BULLOCK, A. S. WINSLOW, 
L. A. HARRIS, D. S. WOUDROW, 
JAS. P. GLENN, 

CHARLES RULE. 


W. B. CASSILY, Vice-President. 


STOCKHOLDERS: 


R. M. Bishop & Co. A.D. Bullock & Co. 

S. N. Pike. Proctor & Gambie. 
Adolph Wood & Co. Joseph C. Butler. 
Briggs, Swift & Co. Howell, Gano & Co. 
Robert Moore. Thos. Sherlock. 

Addy & Hull. Boyle, Miller & Co. 

A. S. Winslow & Co. Poland & Henry. 

Jas. W. Gaff. Morris Orum. 

T. R. Biggs & Co. M. Werk. 

S. W. Smith. Thos. Kirby. 

Tweed & Sibley. George H. Hill. 
Babbitt, Harkness & Co. Shaw, Barbour & Co. 
C. G. Pearce. Pierce, Tolle & Holton. 
M. W. Stone. 
Hamilton, Clay & Co. N. W. Emerson & Co. 
Williams, Boal & Co. H. A. Jones. 

C. & A. Jacob. David Gibson & Co. 
Theo. Cook. Moore, Wistach & Bald- 


Woodrow, Mears & Co. win. 
Geo. K. Shoenberger. J. Swasey & Co. 
Wm. Resor. LOUISVILLE. 


Sellew & Co. W. C. Hite. 
Wilson,Eggleston & Co.Guthrie & Co. 
Harrison & Hooper. Hall & Long. 
McKeehan & Evans.  Verhaff & Bro. 
G. Meldrum & Co. Robert Atwood. 
Dubois & Auger. 
Buchanan & Co. 
Beatty & Trowbridge. 
Chatfield & Woods. 
Steadman & Shaw. 
M. Bare & Co. 

Hill & Hulbert. 
Philip Hinkle. 

W. F. & J. Thorne. 
F. Strauss & Bro. 

J. W. Donohue. 
Wm. Glenn & Sons. 
Miles Greenwood. 
Tweed & Andrews. 
J M. Canfield. 

John Shillito & Co. 


MADISON, IND. 

N. Powell. 
NEW YORK. 
Robert Schell. 
M. F. Hodges. 
Lewis, Bro. & Co. 
J. B. Young. 
E. B. Norton. 
A. D. Grieff. 
S. P. Gilbert. 
L. O. Jones. 
J. E. Leffingwell. 
Alex. McNaughtan. 
and others. 





ALLEN COLLIER, 


} two years from the date of the Policy. 


Wasson, Talbot & Page. | 


Sherly, Woodfolk & Co. 


Agents in principal citieslofgthe,North and West. | 





Lire INsuRANCE CompPaANy. 


ASSETS, FANUARY 1, 1868. 


U. 8. 6s, 1881, bonds, cost........... $370,813.62 
U. 8. 5-20, 1867, bonds, cost......... 87,229.25 
U. 8. 10:40 bonds, cost.......0..ce000 40,111.00 
Brooklyn city bonds, cost............ 94,475.00 
New York county stock, cust......... 10,000.00 
Bonds and mortgages...........+++. 224,351.00 
POON 55 06 sccdnsccnsweees 32,628.83 
Cash on hand and on deposit......... 112,027.08 


| Premiums due from agents. and in 


course of collection and transmis- 





sion, and un-adjusted accounts.... 72,558.71 
| Quarterly and semi-annual premiums 
due subsequent to January, 1868... 158,994.05 
Office furniture, printing and station- 
ene 11,094.03 
Accrued interesbe.cc0...cccccccescces 8,899.17 
$1,168 ,069.74 


Add excess of market value of bonds 
over cost 





$1,171, 193.56 


THE GLOBE 


| RECEIVES A HIGHER RATE OF INTEREST UPON ITS 


INVESTMENTS 


| 
Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance department of New York: 








8,123.82 | 


Than any Western Company, and than most Eastern Com™ | 


panies. 





THIS COMPANY ISSUES 
POLICIES. 





By the Provisions of its Charter, the entire Surplus belongs 
to the Policy Holders, and must be paid to them in Dividends, 
or reserved for their greater security. Dividends are made on 
the Contribution Plan, and are paid annually, commencing 
It has already made 
three Annual Dividends, amounting to $197,000, an amount 
pany. These dividends are now being paid. 


Reversionary Dividends Non-Forfettable. 


Northwestern Department. 


INDIANA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
WISCONSIN AND NEBRASKA. 


McKINDLEY & LOCKWOOD, 
MANAGERS, 


Dr. R. L. REA, Medical Examiner, 


Office, Oriental Building, 124 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 





Z. BLISS, State Agent for Illinois, 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


0. A. WILLARD, State Agent for Wisconsin, 
Appleton, Wis. 


C. MATTER, State Agent for Michigan, 


REGISTERED | 


CASH CAPITAL, - + = $450,000 00 
SURPLUS, -_ - - =* = 189,603 12 
ASSETS - - -+ =- = $579,603 12 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 





A ca aiesants dideeesscessnenesadordul $279.016 84 

|} U. 8. Government Bonds, 5-20’s............ce0-0- 75,000 00 

ee ae 66,500 00 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 

EE SIE hd Vnide's ot-dneredaaiecusevees 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 
Cash in Bank and on hand........... ...eeeeeeees 26,131 70 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transwis- 

WE veuniewssiubeeeatse sist wiisiadaemsees abe 11,500 00 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ......... 26,445 00 
BOONE MOGTNNI aide odes circ cise cecwnecesces<ees 14,486 15 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 36 

| Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New 

EE eek atinkse > cudiennaienneius de 4,854 79 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 
Oity Collections — Premioms..................... 13,850 53 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... ........eeeeee0e 7,465 00 

PI a ici tans. wnenecanen ene $79,608 12 
LIABILITIES. 
SD SEIN 5g csitonedtisincesiaychesaseeeds $11,640 


| never before equalled during the first four years of any Com- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


124 La Salle Street, Chicago. | 


DAVISON & BECK, Agents for Northern Iowa, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

CHAS. M. BABCOCK, Agent for Northern Indiana, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


| 
| 


OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Gro. Armorr, D. A. Jones, 
W. E. Doaeertt, Asa Dow, 
B, P. Hivrcuinson, 8. A. Kent, 


JOHN TYRRELL, 

L. D. Norton, 
Lyman Bair, 

H. W. Kixe, 

H. W. llinspae, 
H. 8. WALBRIDGE, 


P, L. UNDERWOOD, 
Soi. A. Smita, 

H. A. Hurusvrt, 
R. 8. Kine, 

Wa. McKinpiey. 





